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PREFACE         ^"^ 

In  1960,  the  first  edition  of  A  Goodly  Heritage  was 
published  as  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  building  of  Calvary  Church.  When  this  print- 
ing was  sold  out,  the  Rev.  Mayo  Little  suggested  that  a  new 
edition  be  published,  updating  the  first  by  the  two  decades  that 
had  transpired.  With  encouragement  and  suggestions  from 
many  members  of  the  Parish,  I  have  undertaken  this  second 
writing,  finding  to  my  surprise  that  the  last  twenty-two  years 
were  infinitely  harder  to  write  about  than  the  first  two  hundred 
had  been. 

Inaccuracies  and  omissions  will  be  found,  in  spite  of  earnest 
efforts  to  avoid  them.  If  this  little  story  may  some  day  lead  a 
scholar  to  write  a  fuller  and  better  history  of  this  old  parish,  its 
writing  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Little  for  his  conceiving  and  en- 
couraging the  project,  and  to  Mr.  L.  G.  Shook  and  the  Vestry 
for  their  concurrence  and  assistance.  To  Mrs.  Martin 
Carstarphen  for  her  special  help  with  this  as  with  the  first 
edition;  to  Dr.  Lawrence  London,  Historiographer  of  the 
Diocese,  and  Mrs.  David  Warren,  for  their  splendid  help  among 
the  Diocesan  Records;  and  to  my  grand-daughters  Marie 
Jaquelin  Nash,  for  her  help  in  research,  and  Jaquelin  Jenkins 
Hallett,  for  her  combined  typing,  editing  and  proofreading,  my 
thanks  are  many  and  heart-felt.  To  the  Rev.  Dewi  Morgan,  a 
special  "Thank  you"  for  special  encouragement. 
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I.     THE  COLONIAL  CHURCH 

A  search  for  the  earliest  beginnings  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Edgecombe  County,  while  filled  with  interest,  presents  many 
obstacles.  Although  the  settlement  of  this  part  of  North 
CaroUna  began  as  early  as  1720,  there  is  no  historical  evidence  of 
any  parish  before  the  year  1741.  In  that  year,  the  Assembly, 
meeting  at  the  colonial  capital  at  New  Bern,  passed  an  act 
providing  for  the  election,  by  the  freeholders  of  each  parish,  of 
twelve  vestrymen  on  Easter  Monday  each  year.  These  vestry- 
men were  to  lay  a  tax  of  five  shilHngs  per  poll,  for  building 
churches  and  maintaining  clergymen.  The  latter  were  to  receive 
an  annual  salary  of  fifty  pounds  sterhng. 

At  this  time,  what  is  now  the  County  of  Edgecombe  consti- 
tuted St.  Mary's  Parish.  Edgecombe  Parish  was  that  part  of 
Edgecombe  County  which  is  now  the  County  of  Hahfax. 

These  "freeholders,"  the  earliest  dwellers  in  Edgecombe, 
were  hardy  pioneers  who  were  carving  a  life  for  themselves  and 
their  families  out  of  what  was  still  wilderness.  Of  Enghsh  blood 
for  the  most  part,  they  were  probably  sons  and  daughters  of 
English  emigrants  to  the  new  land.  Their  lives  and  fortunes  are 
shrouded  in  mystery,  with  only  here  and  there  a  gleam  of  light 
on  their  story  from  contemporary  records  and  accounts. 

The  tidal  region  of  Virginia  and  South  CaroHna,  blessed 
with  excellent  natural  harbors  and  navigable  rivers,  had  been 
settled  for  some  years  past,  and  already  boasted  prosperous 
towns  and  flourishing  plantations.  North  Carolina,  in  contrast, 
had  few  natural  harbors  and  accessible  rivers,  and  had  been 
much  more  slowly  colonized.  In  the  early  years  of  the  18th 
century,  ambitious  settlers,  stronger  in  wind  and  limb  than  in 
pocket,  began  to  turn  to  what  is  now  eastern  North  Carolina,  to 
make  their  homes  and  build  their  fortunes. 

Freedom  of  religious  thought  and  practice  was  a  principle 
of  most  of  the  early  charters  and  constitutions  of  the  English 
colonies.  Under  the  Lords  Proprietors,  who  by  the  King's  gift 
were  the  owners  of  the  new  lands,  the  charter  of  the  year  1665 
allowed  some  latitude:  "...  No  person  or  persons  .  .  .  shall  be 
any  way  molested,  punished,  disquieted  or  called  into  question 
for  any  difference  in  opinion  or  practice  in  matters  of  rehgious 
concernment,  who  do  not  actually  disturb  the  civil  peace."  And 
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in  1669,  in  Locke's  "Grand  Model,"  or  constitution  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Carolina,  we  read:  "Seven  or  more  persons,  agreeing  in 
any  religion,  shall  constitute  a  church  or  profession,  to  which 
they  shall  give  some  name,  to  distinguish  it  from  others."^ 

We  may  picture  those  intrepid  ancestors  of  ours  pushing 
inland  from  the  coast  towns  of  New  Bern  or  Edenton,  or  south- 
westward  from  the  Virginia  tidewater,  and  choosing  their  home- 
sites  with  reference  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  lay  of  the  land, 
the  navigable  watercourses,  and,  not  the  least  important,  the  dis- 
position of  the  nearby  Indian  tribes.  Although  for  the  most  part 
the  Indians  of  this  part  of  the  country  were  a  peaceable  lot,  they 
represented  a  potential  danger.  There  were  isolated  incidents  of 
savagery,  and  occasional  uprisings,  as  the  Indians,  the  indigen- 
ous inhabitants,  (and  in  their  own  eyes,  the  rightful  owners  of 
the  land)  found  themselves  encroached  upon  by  the  incoming 
EngUsh.  In  1714,  John  Lawson,  an  early  traveler  and  observer, 
wrote:  "The  savages  do  indeed  still  possess  the  Flower  of 
Carolina,  the  English  enjoying  only  the  Fag-end  of  that  fine 
Country." 

We  read  of  an  itinerant  minister,  the  Reverend  Giles 
Rainsford,  who,  traveling  from  farm  to  farm  in  Chowan 
Precinct  in  1712,  was  captured  and  held  by  Indians,  but  later 
released  to  go  about  his  good  works.  John  Lawson,  after  travel- 
ing without  incident  through  the  Indian  country  for  several 
years,  was  finally  put  to  death  in  a  most  frightful  manner  by  a 
tribe  he  had  thought  were  his  friends. 

Lawson's  History  of  North  Carolina  (1714)  gives  an  early 
"Conservation  and  Development"  description: 

"As  for  land,  none  need  want  it  for  taking  up, 
even  in  the  places  there  [N.C.]  seated  on  the  Navigable 
Creeks,  Rivers  and  Harbors,  without  being  driven  into 
remoter  Holes  and  Corners  of  the  Country  for  settle- 
ments, which  all  are  forced  to  do,  who  at  this  day, 
settle  in  most  or  all  of  the  English  Plantations  in 
America;  which  are  already  become  so  populous  that  a 
Newcomer  cannot  get  a  beneficial  or  commodious 
Seat,  unless  he  purchases,  when  in  most  places  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  a  thousand  acres  of  Good  Land, 
seated  on  a  navigable  water,  will  cost  a  thousand 


pounds;  whereas  with  us,  it  is  at  present  obtained  with 
a  fiftieth  part  of  the  Money  .  .  .  Any  rational  Man  that 
has  a  mind  to  purchase  Land  in  the  Plantations  for  a 
settlement  for  himself  and  Family,  will  soon  discover 
the  advantages  that  attend  the  Settlers  and  Purchasers 
of  land  in  Carolina  above  all  other  Colonies  in  the 
English  Dominion  in  America." 

As  the  number  of  pioneer  families  increased,  and  as  once- 
lonely  farmers  gained  neighbors,  little  communities  sprang  up. 
Goods  and  services  for  the  use  of  the  colonists  began  to  appear: 
a  blacksmith's  shop,  a  carpenter's  shop,  a  merchant's  small  es- 
tabUshment.  We  can  see  the  later  prototypes  of  these  little 
settlements  in  the  smallest  crossroads  communities  in  the  county 
today.  It  is  likely  that  the  Tar  River  banks  were  the  site  of  many 
of  these  early  clusters  of  buildings,  as  the  river  was  then 
navigable  far  above  the  present  town  of  Tarboro,  and  travel  by 
water  was  much  easier  than  overland. 

It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  we  find  the  first  church 
building  of  record  in  Edgecombe  situated  on  the  river,  about  8 
miles  above  our  present  town,  at  a  place  called  Teat's  Bridge.  St. 
Mary's  Church  is  a  legend  now,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  where  it 
stood,  but  it  left  its  name  at  a  place  known  today  as  Chapel 
Springs.  Whether  there  was  a  settlement  of  homes  and  shops 
there,  we  do  not  know. 

Bishop  Cheshire  wrote  an  account  of  this  first  old  church 
building  in  1878: 

"Many  of  the  old  people  of  this  County  were  bap- 
tized in  it,  and  a  Parish  Register  was  kept,  which  if  in 
existence  would  be  an  inestimable  historical  treasure. 
But  there  is  now  no  hope  of  recovering  it.  The  late 
Gov.  Henry  Toole  Clark  once  thought  he  was  on  the 
point  of  getting  it,  but  he  was  just  too  late.  When  com- 
paratively a  young  man,  he  and  some  other  young  men 
were  charging  an  old  citizen  of  the  town  with  being  an 
infidel.  'Well,'  said  the  old  man,  T  am  a  better  Christ- 
ian than  any  of  you,  at  any  rate,  for  the  old  Parson 
baptized  me  up  at  old  St.  Mary's,  and  I  can  prove  it  by 
the  Register.'  On  being  asked  where  the  Register  was, 
he  said  that  it  was  up  at  Mr.  Charles  Knight's,  about 


three  and  a  half  miles  above  town.  Gov.  Clark,  inter- 
ested in  such  a  monument  of  the  olden  times,  rode  out 
to  Mr.  Knight's  and  inquired  about  the  Register.  He 
was  told  that  there  had  been  a  large  book  there,  full  of 
entries  of  some  sort,  but  that  it  had  been  torn  up  for 
waste  paper,  as  being  of  no  value." 
Another  fact  which  is  also  stated  upon  the  authority  of 
Gov.  Clark  is  that  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  belonging  to  St. 
Mary's  were  sold  when  the  old  building  was  abandoned    by 
order  of  the  County  Court,  and  the  money  paid  into  the  hands 
of  the  Wardens  of  the  Poor. 

We  know  the  year  of  the  building  of  St.  Mary's  from  a  letter 
by  the  rector  of  the  parish,  the  Reverend  James  Moir,  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  on  May  2,  1749,  in  which  he  states:  "The 
Church  is  almost  finished."  Mr.  Moir  was,  as  far  as  can  be  de- 
termined, the  first  settled  minister  of  the  English  Church  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  He  reported  regularly  to  his  superior,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  over  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years.  If 
we  are  to  judge  him  by  his  own  account  of  himself,  he  was  very 
active;  he  tells  of  the  building  of  the  parish  church,  St.  Mary's, 
and  of  two  other  chapels.  He  reports  mass  baptisms  of  children 
and  adults,  "up  to  100  in  a  day,"  and  congregations  of  as  many 
as  40  or  50  persons  at  the  settlements  under  his  care.  He  excuses 
the  inaccuracy  of  his  statistics  by  saying  that  he  had  no  one  to 
count  the  children  as  he  baptized  them,  so  could  not  tell  the 
exact  number! 

There  was  a  different  side  to  Mr.  Moir's  ministry,  however. 
Gov.  Dobbs  complained  to  the  Society  for  the  Propogation  of 
the  Gospel,  under  whose  auspices  the  minister  had  been  sent,  in 
a  letter  written  in  1760:  "I  am  informed  he  does  very  httle  duty.  I 
am  loath  to  load  him  with  facts  from  public  fame,"  i.e.  repeat  the 
gossip  that  was  going  on  about  him.  The  Governor  says  further 
that  Mr.  Moir  did  very  little  ministerial  duty  but  lived  on  a  plan- 
tation; not  showing  hospitahty  as  was  his  duty,  but  hoarding  up 
his  salary  to  return  to  England.  Gov.  Tryon  later  confirmed 
Gov.  Dobbs's  opinion  of  the  clergyman;  in  1765  he  wrote:  "I  do 
not  think  the  Province  receives  any  benefits  from  him  as  an  itin- 
erant missionary;  for  under  that  general  license  of  preaching 
everywhere  he  seldom  preaches  anywhere  ...  I  should  think  it 
advisable  that  he  might  be  affixed  to  some  point." 


That  he  was  held  in  esteem  by  his  associates  for  qualities 
aside  from  his  ministry  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  he  was  chosen 
one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Act  of  Assembly  in 
1760  to  lay  off  the  Town  of  Tarboro.  We  judge  that  it  was  his  in- 
fluence which  led  to  the  naming  of  the  streets:  all  but  two  were 
named  for  saints,  going  back  as  far  as  St.  Joshua  and  St.  David, 
and  coming  down  to  St.  George  of  medieval  legend.  St.  George 
Street  later  was  renamed  Main  Street,  to  its  loss.  St.  Joshua 
Street  must  also  have  been  renamed,  as  there  is  no  record  of 
where  it  ran. 

Bishop  Cheshire  says  of  Mr.  Moir: 

"Such  as  he  was,  he  was  the  first  minister  of  the 
church  in  these  parts,  and  from  the  report  of  the  Parish 
in  1767,  just  after  he  had  left  for  England,  it  is  evident 
that  he  had  not  labored  altogether  in  vain.  A  Church 
had  been  built  and  a  good  congregation  gathered;  he 
seems  to  have  kept  free  of  the  quarrels  and  factions 
which  too  often  disturbed  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical 
State  of  that  day;  and  he  left  a  people  'able  to  support 
and  willing  to  receive  a  minister.'  He  was  probably  a 
well-meaning  man  tho'  a  weak  one,  without  force  of 
character  and  earnestness  sufficient  for  the  great  task 
laid  upon  him;  and  being  removed  from  all  episcopal 
care  and  oversight,  and  surrounded  by  a  rude  and  un- 
familiar phase  of  life  and  society,  content  to  drift  along 
in  the  best  fashion  he  conveniently  could,  and  glad  when 
he  was  able  to  return  to  English  cultivation  and 
comfort.  Had  he  been  quickened  with  the  zeal  which 
the  Wesleys  and  Whitfield  were  then  stirring  up  in 
England,  we  might  have  a  different  tale  to  tell  of  St. 
Mary's  even  to  this  day." 

The  "quarrels  and  factions,"  referred  to  above  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  colonies  were  under  British  rule  still,  and  thus 
the  Church  of  England  was  the  established  Church  and 
maintained  by  taxes  on  all  the  citizens,  regardless  of  their 
denominational  preference.  This  became  one  of  the  grievances 
which  led  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  the  whole  burden  of 
taxation  by  the  mother  country  gradually  became  unbearable  to 
the  colonists.  It  had  been  an  irritation  from  the  first. 


Since  freedom  of  worship  according  to  their  own  wishes 
brought  many  colonists  out  of  England  to  the  shores  of 
America,  there  were  Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians  and 
Lutherans  to  be  found  in  numbers  in  the  early  settlements,  with 
some  Quakers  and  a  few  Roman  Catholics.  The  Church  of 
England  adherents  outnumbered  all  others  about  two  to  one, 
but  as  the  skies  began  to  darken  toward  the  Revolution,  these 
churchmen  began  to  find  themselves  in  greater  and  greater 
unpopularity.  It  was  probably  accounted  a  sign  of  patriotism 
that  a  man  should  turn  away  from  all  things  English,  even  the 
Church  in  which  he  was  nurtured.  It  is  the  more  remarkable, 
therefore,  that  the  Church  as  we  know  it,  founded  upon  an  un- 
broken apostolic  succession  from  the  time  of  Our  Lord,  should 
have  survived  this  emergency,  and  should  have  continued  after 
the  war,  in  the  newly  formed  United  States,  as  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church. 

Bishop  Cheshire  speaks  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moir's  being  "free 
of  episcopal  care  and  oversight."  This  was  another  weakness  of 
the  colonial  Church  which  is  hard  to  explain  today.  We  do  not 
know  why  the  English  failed  to  send  a  Bishop  for  the  colonies;  it 
would  have  appeared  that  there  was  enough  activity,  or  promise 
of  it,  to  have  made  such  a  move  feasible. 

"In  1638  Archbishop  Laud  did  try  to  send  a 
bishop  out  to  New  England,  but  he  was  thwarted  by 
the  opposition  his  own  autocratic  ways  had  produced 
.  .  .  During  the  Commonwealth,  for  obvious  reasons, 
nothing  was  done.  But  soon  after  the  Restoration,  Dr. 
Alexander  George  Murray,  who  had  shared  the  King's 
exile,  was  nominated  Bishop  of  Virginia.  But  the  plan 
fell  through."^ 

One  governor,  at  least,  wrote  on  four  different  occasions  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  England,  begging  that  they  use  their  influence  to  have 
bishops  sent  to  America. 

The  lack  of  colonial  Bishops  meant  that  any  postulant  who 
would  be  ordained,  or  any  Churchman  who  would  be 
confirmed,  must  take  the  long  and  expensive  trip  to  England. 
This  proved  prohibitive  for  the  greater  part  of  the  people,  par- 
ticularly of  North  Carolina,  as  there  was  not  much  wealth  to  be 
found  here  in  colonial  times.  The  faithful  were  allowed  to  receive 


communion  under  the  rubrical  provision  which  accords  that 
privilege  to  those  "ready  and  desirous  to  be  confirmed."  Thus  it 
was  that  years  sometimes  passed  when  there  was  no  minister  at 
all  in  the  community.  Superstitions  arose  for  lack  of  proper 
teaching  of  religious  matters.  "After  a  time  without  clergymen 
.  .  .  they  had  been  so  long  unaccustomed  to  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  that  they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  come  to 
it;  they  seemed  struck  with  fear  that  it  would  be  to  their  Con- 
demnation." A  popular  misconception  also  arose  that  any  slave 
who  was  baptized  was  thereby  freed;  this  naturally  inhibited  the 
clergy's  work  among  the  blacks. 

John  Brickell,  in  his  "Natural  History  of  North  Carolina" 
(1731),  said: 

"The  religion  by  Law  established  is  the  Protestant, 
as  it  is  professed  in  England;  and  tho'  they  seldom  have 
Orthodox  Clergymen  among  them,  yet  there  are  not 
only  Glebe  Lands  laid  out  for  their  use,  commodious 
to  each  town,  but  likewise  convenient  for  building 
churches.  The  want  of  these  Protestant  Clergy  is  gen- 
erally supply'd  by  Schoolmasters,  who  read  the 
Liturgy,  then  a  Sermon  of  some  good  practical 
Divine,  every  Sunday  ...  It  is  common  to  see  here 
numbers  of  Men,  Women,  and  Children  Baptized  all 
together,  when  a  Clergyman  arrives  in  these  Parts,  and 
I  have  actually  seen  the  Grandfather,  his  Son  and 
Grandson,  receive  this  Sacrament  at  one  time." 

Other  contemporary  writers  gave  North  Carolina  a  very 
bad  repute  in  religious  matters.  William  Byrd,  in  his  "History  of 
the  Dividing  Line  Betwixt  Virginia  and  Carolina"  (1728),  says: 
"One  thing  may  be  said  for  the  Inhabitants  of  that  Province,  that 
they  are  not  troubled  with  any  Religious  Fumes  .  .  .  they  do  not 
know  Sunday  from  any  other  day  .  .  .  The  people  seem  easy 
without  a  minister,  as  long  as  they  are  exempt  from  paying  him 
.  .  .  Sometimes  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  has 
in  Charity  to  send  over  Missionaries  to  that  Country,  but 
unfortunately  these  Reverend  Gentlemen  have  always  left  their 
Flocks  as  arrant  Heathen  as  they  found  them."  In  1717, 
Governor  Eden  referred  to  the  "deplorable  State  of  Religion  in 


this  poor  Province."  As  late  as  1739,  Governor  Gabriel  Johnston 
admits  that  "only  at  Bath  and  Edenton  are  Church  Services 
regularly  held  .  .  .  the  state  of  Religion  is  really  scandalous."  By 
1754,  there  were  thirty-two  parishes  in  the  Province,  but  "so  few 
Clergymen  that  for  lack  of  Ministers,  Justices  of  the  Peace 
marry  people  and  bury  them."  Governor  Dobbs,  dying  on  his 
plantation  in  1765,  was  buried  by  a  magistrate,  since  there  was 
no  clergyman  within  a  hundred  miles.  Indeed,  North  Carolina 
had  fewer  clergymen  in  this  period  than  any  other  English 
colony  of  comparable  size  and  population. 

The  Missionaries  of  the  S.P.G.  were  not  always  happy 
choices  for  their  task.  One  was  called  "ye  monster  of  ye  age;" 
another  was  referred  to  by  Gov.  Eden  as  "That  rum-soaked  mis- 
sionary." But  by  and  large  they  must  have  been  a  hard-working, 
devoted  band.  Their  education  and  background  often  made 
them  feel  lonely  among  uncongenial  surroundings.  Their  life  was 
full  of  hardships,  if  not  actual  danger.  Many  must  have  longed, 
as  did  our  Mr.  Moir,  to  return  to  the  easier  and  more  cultivated 
life  in  England. 

At  about  the  time  of  Tarboro's  incorporation  in  1760,  a 
small  wooden  church  building  was  erected  on  what  is  now  the 
Presbyterian  Church  square.  (This  plot  was  the  old  town 
burying  ground.)  Probably  built  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Moir,  the  little  church  stood  on  the  western  boundary  of  the 
square,  facing  east,  according  to  tradition.  Since  we  know  that 
Mr.  Moir  did  not  leave  the  parish  to  return  to  England  until 
about  1767,  it  is  possible  that  he  served  both  the  new  Church 
and  St.  Mary's;  we  do  know  by  the  records  that  both  churches 
were  holding  services  in  1770.  The  Rev.  Henry  John  Burgess  was 
named  "incumbent  by  Act  of  Assembly  passed  in  1764."  And 
later  in  1770,  Mr.  Burgess  and  his  father  were  both  listed  among 
the  eighteen  clergymen  resident  in  the  Province,  the  elder  as 
rector  of  Edgecombe  Parish,  (now  Halifax  County)  and  the 
younger,  of  St.  Mary's.  Perhaps  Mr.  Moir  was  discouraged  and 
had  retired  from  his  parochial  labors  in  favor  of  a  younger  man. 

When  Tarboro  was  laid  out  in  1760,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
the  elder  Burgess  bought  one  of  the  lots  upon  which  the  first 
"Calvary  Church"  was  built  in  1834.  The  property  had  been  kept 
in  the  family  until  that  day,  when  old  Mr.  Burgess's  grandson, 


Thomas   Burgess,   conveyed   the   lot   to   the   Vestry  for  that 
purpose.  This  is  part  of  our  present  Churchyard. 

The  coming  of  the  Revolution  marks  the  end  of  all  parish 
records  for  a  while.  We  know  that  there  was  no  clerical  super- 
vision after  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess's  day.  The  small  Church  of 
England  building  in  Tarboro  was  confiscated  by  the  people  of 
the  town,  and  was  used  for  public  purposes.  Whether  old  St. 
Mary's  at  Chapel  Springs  was  abandoned  at  this  time,  we  do  not 
know.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  early  Church  came  to  an 
end.  Those  clergymen  who  were  left  suffered  a  gradual  falling- 
off  of  their  congregations  to  other  denominations.  The  use  of  the 
liturgy  as  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  became  grad- 
ually rarer,  until  there  were  few  or  none  who  were  still  familiar 
with  it.  Patriotism  for  the  newly-formed  republic  may  be  blamed 
for  the  final  death  of  the  English  Church  in  this  country,  but  it 
had  already  for  many  years  been  growing  more  feeble  for  lack  of 
bishops  and  an  active,  inspired  clergy. 


II.     THE  EARLY  AMERICAN  CHURCH 

This  is  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  That  an 
Episcopal  Church  should  have  grown  up  in  the  new  country 
from  the  ruins  of  the  old  provincial  English  Church  is  a  miracle. 
It  would  seem  so  much  more  likely  that  the  former  adherents  of 
the  Church  of  England,  in  the  heat  of  their  patriotic  zeal,  should 
have  joined  the  other  protestant  denominations,  of  which  there 
were  at  this  time  several  vigorous  bodies  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  And  stranger  still  that  the  old  ritual  should  have  been 
saved,  and  used  with  only  minor  changes  in  the  American 
Prayer  Book. 

In  1784,  Bishop  Seabury  was  consecrated  in  Scotland. 
Samuel  Seabury  of  Connecticut  was  one  of  the  seventy-seven 
S.P.G.  missionaries  who  were  in  America  at  the  time  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  These  men  were  in  an  awkward 
position.  At  their  ordination  they  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the 
Crown.  Seabury  described  his  own  plight  thus: 

"I  am  in  a  critical  situation.  If  I  prayed  for  the 
King  the  least  I  could  expect  was  to  be  banished.  If  I 
went  to  Church  and  omitted  praying  for  the  King,  it 
would  not  only  be  a  breach  of  duty,  but  in  some  degree 
countenancing  their  rebellion  and  supporting  the 
independency  they  had  declared.  As  the  least  culpable 
course  I  determined  not  to  go  to  Church  and  ordered 
the  sexton  to  tell  any  person  that  should  enquire  that 
until  I  could  pray  for  the  King  and  do  my  duty 
according  to  the  rubric  and  canons  there  would  be 
neither  prayers  nor  a  sermon." 

Seabury  was  a  devoted  churchman,  and  his  decision  thus  to 
neglect  his  pastoral  duties  gives  some  picture  of  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  at  the  time.  Whatever  the  decisions  of  the  clergy,  to 
hold  service,  or  to  desist,  they  generally  suffered  personal  incon- 
venience, if  not  bodily  harm;  their  churches  were  wrecked  and 
their  possessions,  as  well  as  much  church  property,  were  confis- 
cated by  the  zealous  new  republicans. 

"It  was  about  this  time  that  Granville  Sharpe 
wrote  a  tract  in  which  he  spoke  of  episcopacy  as  the 
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strength  of  the  repubhc.  It  must  have  been  a  powerful 
work,  for  it  is  said  to  have  had  'the  extraordinary  effect 
of  convincing  a  very  large  body  of  Dissenters  and  Pres- 
byterians as  well  as  Churchmen  in  America  of  the 
propriety  of  establishing  episcopacy  ...  so  that  even 
during  the  War  a  motion  was  made  in  Congress  for 
that  purpose.'  This  motion  was  postponed  only  be- 
cause a  time  of  peace  was  considered  more  proper  for 
the  consideration  of  the  matter. 

"Among  the  lovers  of  hberty  who  found  their  pre- 
judices removed  were  Benjamin  Franklin  .  .  .  and 
George  Washington,  who  immediately  after  his 
swearing  in  as  first  President  of  the  United  States, 
walked  across  the  road  to  a  church  and  received  the 
Holy  Communion." 

Seabury,  after  his  election  by  fourteen  Connecticut  clergy, 
had  his  greatest  problem  still  to  solve.  Where  could  he  be  con- 
secrated? The  only  Anglican  Bishops  were  in  the  British  Isles 
and  the  English  bishops  would  not  do  it.  We  cannot  really  blame 
these  bishops;  they  were  under  the  King's  jurisdiction.  To  seem  to 
condone  the  breaking  away  of  the  new  Episcopal  Church  from 
the  mother  Church  would  be  approving  American  indepen- 
dence, and  this  they  could  not  do,  though  their  private 
sympathies  might  in  some  cases  be  with  the  revolutionaries.  The 
fact  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  wavered,  instead  of 
coming  out  with  a  flat  refusal,  implied  his  tacit  consent  to 
Seabury's  consecration  somewhere,  and  gave  the  new  Bishop- 
elect  the  courage  for  his  next  step.  As  a  young  man  he  had 
attended  a  Scottish  university  and  was  familiar  with  the  Church 
of  England  in  Scotland.  He  sought  and  obtained  the  approval  of 
the  four  Scottish  bishops,  and  the  laying-on  of  their  hands.  After 
his  consecration,  he  returned  to  this  country  by  way  of  England, 
and  we  hear  the  echo  of  something  Uke  a  sigh  of  rehef  there;  the 
two  English  archbishops  gave  him  a  happy  send-off,  and  the 
S.P.G.  expressed  its  "approbation  of  his  services  as  a 
missionary." 

This  was  the  first  step  toward  an  autonomous  American 
Church.  There  was  however  another  step  to  be  taken  if  the 
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Church  would  perpetuate  itself.  More  than  one  bishop  is  needed 
to  consecrate  other  bishops.  It  is  evident  that  much  thought  was 
given  to  the  new  American  Church  by  the  English.  Two  years 
after  Seabury's  consecration,  King  George  III  signed  an  Act 
which  permitted  English  bishops  to  consecrate  "persons  who 
are  subjects  or  citizens  of  countries  out  of  His  Majesty's  domin- 
ions." By  February  of  1787,  two  American  clergymen,  William 
White  and  Samuel  Provoost,  were  made  bishops  at  Lambeth 
Palace.  A  third  man  who  was  to  have  received  the  rite  with  them 
was  prevented  from  making  the  trip  by  lack  of  funds.  But  in 
1790  a  fourth  man  received  the  laying-on  of  hands  in  England, 
so  that  there  were  now  one  of  the  Scottish  succession  and  three 
of  the  Enghsh.  Henceforth  all  American  bishops  could  be  conse- 
crated in  their  own  country. 

If  we  seem  unduly  concerned  with  the  history  of  the 
American  Church,  it  is  because  some  understanding  of  the  gen- 
eral picture  is  necessary  to  show  how  the  North  Carolina  Church 
came  into  being. 

Upon  hearing  of  the  consecration  of  the  northern  bishops, 
the  four  or  five  clergymen  still  carrying  on  the  work  in  North 
Carolina  were  inspired  to  bestir  themselves  and  organize  a  dio- 
cese. On  November  12,  1790,  they,  with  a  few  loyal  laymen,  met 
in  Tarboro  and  organized  a  Convention,  the  first  to  be  held  in 
this  state.  There  is  no  record  of  a  congregation.  It  is  Hkely  that 
Tarboro  was  chosen  as  a  meeting  place  because  of  its  central 
location. 

A  contemporary  newspaper  account  gives  the  following 
story  of  the  event: 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  and  laity  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  held  in  Tarborough  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  November,  1790,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mickle- 
john  was  unanimously  chosen  president.  The  following 
resolution  was  passed: 

'Resolved:  That  the  clergy  and  laity  present  do 
form  themselves  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  business  necessary  to  be  pro- 
ceeded on  by  the  convention  tomorrow.  Adjourned 
until  tomorrow  at  nine  o'clock.'  " 
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The  following  day,  a  number  of  resolutions  were  passed, 
among  which  was  one  appointing  the  Rev.  Dr.  Micklejohn,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Pettigrew,  the  Rev.  James  L.  Wilson  of  the  clergy, 
and  John  Leigh,  Joseph  Leach,  William  McKenzie,  Esquires,  as 
delegates  to  the  next  General  Convention,  to  be  held  in  New 
York  in  1792. 

Another  resolution  appointed  a  standing  committee  for  the 
new  diocese,  upon  which  were  to  serve  the  following:  The  Rev. 
Drs.  Micklejohn  and  Cutting,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Blount,  Petti- 
grew, McDougal  and  Wilson  of  the  clergy;  and  Jonathan 
Kittrell,  of  Greenville,  James  Mills  of  Warren,  Henry  Mill  of 
FrankUn,  William  McKenzie  of  Martin,  Drs.  Leigh  of  Tar- 
borough  and  Dickenson  of  Edenton  and  Colonels  Long  of 
Halifax  and  Leach  of  New  Bern,  of  the  laity.  A  meeting  was  set 
for  the  following  year,  but  for  some  reason  it  did  not  take  place 
until  1793.  This  second  meeting  accomplished  Httle;  it  may  have 
been  poorly  attended.  It  was  decided  that  a  third  attempt  should 
be  made  the  following  year,  on  May  28th,  1794. 

We  have  two  fragments  of  history  to  tell  us  something  fur- 
ther about  the  1790  meeting:  the  letter  from  the  Convention  to 
the  General  Convention,  and  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Charles 
Pettigrew  to  Dr.  Leigh.  The  first  says:  "The  state  of  our  Church 
in  this  Commonwealth  is  truly  deplorable  from  the  paucity  of  its 
clergy  and  the  multiplicity  of  opposing  sectarians,  who  are  using 
every  possible  exertion  to  seduce  its  members  to  their  different 
communions.  This  grievance,  however,  we  hope  will  be  reduced 
in  time  by  the  energy  of  its  faithful  labourers."  The  second  letter 
said,  in  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  1790  meeting:  "The  time 
employed  in  that  Business  was  too  short,  and  our  hurry  too 
great,  to  prepare  anything  for  the  public  eye;  at  a  period  too 
when  there  are  so  many  would  be  Critics  still  agape  for  some- 
thing to  fault.  And  to  be  candid,  there  is  nothing  I  dread  more 
than  the  severe  tribunal  of  the  public." 

At  this  first  meeting,  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Leigh  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  to  the  General  Convention  of  1792  came  to  no 
good  end;  a  note  appended  to  the  Journal  of  the  Convention  for 
that  year  states  the  "Mr.  Wilson,  being  detained  in  his  journey 
by  contrary  winds,  arrived  a  day  or  two  after  the  Convention 
had  adjourned."  (There  is  no  account  of  Dr.  Leigh's  having  at- 
tempted the  journey.)  Many  were  the  uncertainties  and  difficul- 
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ties  of  travel  in  that  day;  we  shall  soon  see  an  even  more  sadly 
interrupted  trip. 

At  the  third  attempt  to  gather  a  Convention  in  Tarboro, 
1794,  the  chief  business  was  the  election  of  a  Bishop  for  the  new 
Diocese: 

"We,  the  subscribers  having  met  in  convention  in 
Tarborough  the  28th  day  of  May,  1794,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  declining  situation  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  this  state  and  having 
chosen  the  Rev.  Charles  Pettigrew  as  a  person  fit  to  be 
our  Bishop  and  worthy  to  be  recommended  for  conse- 
cration to  that  Holy  Office.  But  being  sensible  to  the 
great  distance  at  which  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy 
live  from  one  another,  deprives  us  of  a  sufficient  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  one  another  to  subscribe  a 
testimonial  in  the  words  prescribed  by  the  General 
Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  have 
thought  it  necessary  and  proper  to  make  some 
departure  therefrom  which  impression  we  hope  will  be 
no  obstacle  to  our  laudable  pursuits.  We,  therefore,  do 
hereby  recommend  to  be  consecrated  to  the  office  of 
Bishop  the  said  Rev.  Charles  Pettigrew,  who  from  his 
morality,  religious  principles,  piety  of  life,  from  his 
general  reputation  and  clerical  character,  from  the 
personal  knowledge  we  have  of  him,  and  from  his 
sufficiency  in  good  learning  and  soundness  in  the  faith, 
we  are  induced  to  believe  worthy  of  being  consecrated 
to  that  important  office.  We  hereby  promise  and 
engage  to  receive  him  as  such  when  canonically  conse- 
crated and  vested  therewith,  and  to  render  that  canon- 
ical obedience  which  we  believe  to  be  necessary  to  the 
due  and  proper  discharge  of  so  important  a  trust  in  the 
Church  of  Christ.  And  we  now  address  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishops  of  the  several  United  States,  praying  their 
united  assistance  in  consecrating  this  our  said  brother, 
and  canonically  investing  him  with  the  apostolic  office 
and  power.  In  testimony  whereof,  we  herewith 
subscribe  our  names  this  28th  day  of  May,  1794: 
Signed:   J.   L.   Wilson,  I.  Gurlye,  S.   Hailing,  R.  I. 
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Miller.  Laity:  Dr.  J.  Leigh,  Dr.  L  Guion,  R.  White,  B. 
Woods,  W.  Clements,  L.  Desseaux,  W.  Grimes,  R. 
Godly." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Pettigrew  started  on  his  journey  to  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  of  1794,  bearing  the  testimonial.  But  in  Norfolk 
he  was  detained  by  an  outbreak  of  yellow  fever;  by  the  time  he 
could  take  ship  for  Philadelphia,  where  the  Convention  was  to 
sit,  he  realized  that  he  would  arrive  too  late,  and  so  turned  back 
home.  He  died  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Convention,  and 
was  never  consecrated. 

This  disappointment  was  probably  part  of  what  killed  the 
attempt  to  form  a  diocese  in  North  Carolina.  In  any  case,  the 
three  conventions  at  Tarboro  were  "not  an  indication  of  new  life 
so  much  as  the  vain  struggles  of  a  dying  system." 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1817  that  another  attempt  was 
made  to  form  a  diocese.  This  time  it  was  successful.  The  Rev. 
Adam  Empie,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  New  Bern,  gathered 
representatives,  clerical  and  lay,  from  his  own  and  three  other 
churches,  St.  Paul's,  Edenton,  St.  James',  Wilmington,  and  St. 
John's,  Fayetteville.  To  this  beginning  were  added,  in  the  next 
few  years,  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  other  churches. 

The  new  diocese  did  not  try  to  elect  a  bishop  at  once.  Per- 
haps the  failure  to  secure  one  at  the  three  abortive  Tarboro  con- 
ventions, as  well  as  Bishop-elect  Pettigrew's  sad  failure  to  reach 
consecration,  discouraged  the  newly-formed  body.  However  it 
may  have  come  about,  the  decision  of  the  meeting  in  New  Bern 
was  to  apply  to  Bishop  Channing  Moore  of  Virginia  for  episco- 
pal supervision  for  a  time.  This  good  bishop  began  at  once  to 
visit  his  new  charge.  In  1818  we  read  that  he  "visited  Tarborough 
and  preached  several  times."  In  his  address  to  his  own  Diocese 
of  Virginia,  in  convention  in  1820,  he  said  "In  that  Diocese  [of 
N.C.]  so  late  as  the  year  1817,  there  was  not  a  single  clergyman; 
they  are  now  blessed  with  the  labors  of  seven  faithful  men,  and 
in  the  course  of  another  year,  several  candidates  who  are  now 
preparing  for  Holy  Orders,  will  be  admitted  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Word."  (His  statement  that  there  were  no  ministers  at  all  was 
an  exaggeration;  but  he  may  be  pardoned  for  it  in  view  of  the 
sudden  increase  of  fervor  he  observed  after  he  agreed  to  help  the 
North  Carolina  Church.) 
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In  flowery  language  typical  of  the  time,  he  spoke  to  the 
Convention  of  the  North  Carohna  Diocese  in  Raleigh  in  1821  in 
these  words: 

"Our  Zion  in  some  parts  of  this  Diocese  is  clothed 
in  sackcloth;  her  harp  is  hung  upon  the  willows;  her 
temples  are  laid  waste;  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah  and 
of  our  fathers  is  in  ruin.  Laborers  are  required  to  re- 
pair her  waste  places,  to  collect  our  scattered  flocks 
and  to  raise  the  Church  from  the  dust." 

And  then  a  more  hopeful  note: 

"I  see  the  old  Parishes,  which  but  two  or  three 
years  since  were  all  vacant,  now  filled  with  faithful 
Pastors,  and  those  courts  which  were  marked  with  the 
silence  of  death,  now  resounding  with  the  praises  of 
the  everlasting  God." 

Tarboro's  congregation  was  admitted  to  the  Diocese  in 
1819,  under  the  new  name  of  Trinity  Church. 

That  there  was  a  church  in  Tarboro  to  be  admitted  thereto 
was  due  to  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  John  PhilHps.  He  had  been  ap- 
pointed missionary  by  the  newly-formed  Diocesan  Missionary 
Society,  in  1818.  He  apparently  occupied  himself  with  the 
territory  lying  between  Raleigh  and  Washington,  so  he  could 
not  have  had  much  time  for  any  one  parish.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  Wesley's  itinerant  preachers  in  England  before  he 
took  orders  in  the  Church.  His  wife  was  a  ward  of  the  Rev.  John 
Wesley,  and  letters  from  the  famous  divine  were  preserved  in  the 
Phillips  family  as  valuable  mementoes.  Mr.  PhiUips  was  a  man 
of  piety  and  earnestness,  and  for  that  time  a  man  of  consi- 
derable attainments.  His  son  George  taught  a  school  in  Tarboro 
for  some  years. 

Mr.  Phillips  reported  ten  communicants  on  the  year  that 
the  new  Trinity  Church  was  admitted  to  the  Diocese.  (Here,  as 
before,  this  figure  may  have  represented  ten  families,  not 
ten  individuals.)  But  his  tenure  was  not  crowned  with  great 
success;  his  reports  show  a  steady  decUne.  In  1820  his  commun- 
icant strength  was  eight;  in  1821,  seven;  in  1822,  four.  In  1823  he 
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left  the  parish.  He  is  judged  by  contemporary  reports  to  have 
been  a  "godly  man,  worthy  and  estimable  in  his  personal  Hfe, 
but  lacking  that  practical  faculty  and  strength  of  character  that 
might  have  reaped  greater  rewards  for  its  efforts  in  the  field  of 
his  church." 

For  many  years  after  this  the  Church  was  as  good  as  dead 
in  Tarboro.  How  discouraged  the  faithful  few  must  have  felt,  we 
may  well  imagine.  In  1823  Bishop  Ravenscroft,  newly  conse- 
crated first  Bishop  of  North  Carolina,  made  mention  in  his 
journal  of  passing  through  Tarboro  and  preaching  on  several 
occasions.  "I  preached  in  this  place  ...  to  a  numerous,  attentive 
and  gratified  audience;  but  tho'  our  service  was  once  known  and 
used  here,  long  interruption  of  regular  ministration  has 
operated  so  injuriously  that  I  was  compelled  to  use  only  a  part. 
The  Church,  however,  has  still  remaining  here  a  numerous,  re- 
spectable, and  warm  body  of  friends,  requiring  only  the  help 
and  continuance  of  a  discreet  and  able  pastor,  to  revive  and 
flourish." 

Two  years  later  he  came  again,  and  found  the  situation  less 
cheering.  "The  prospects  of  the  Church  here  have  declined  so 
far,  that  no  reasonable  expectation  of  its  revival  should  be 
entertained."  This  was  rather  a  despairing  view  to  take,  but  the 
Bishop's  subsequent  experiences  seem  to  have  confirmed  him  in 
it.  At  about  this  time  he  sent  a  Mr.  Howell  to  preach  here,  who 
proved  to  be  very  unacceptable  to  the  people,  and  if  the  Bishop 
made  any  other  effort,  it  met  with  no  better  success. 

Theophilus  Parker  and  his  wife,  two  members  of  the  old 
congregation  who  had  persisted  in  their  efforts  to  see  the 
Church  revived,  spent  the  summer  in  Williamsboro,  the 
Bishop's  home.  Mrs.  Parker  asked  him  on  one  occasion  if  he 
planned  to  send  them  another  minister.  "No,  Madam,"  replied 
the  stern  old  man;  "No.  I  have  sent  you  ministers  and  you  would 
not  receive  them,  and  I  brush  the  dust  off  my  feet  against  the 
place."  And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  lifted  up  one  foot 
after  the  other  and  with  his  hand  brushed  the  dust  from  his 
feet.^ 

This  seems  a  sad  close  to  this  chapter  of  our  Church's  his- 
tory in  Edgecombe,  but  happily  this  was  the  lowest  ebb  of  its 
fortunes;  the  path  from  this  point  on  was  onward  and  upward. 
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The  following  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Vestry  of 
Calvary  Church  shows  us,  through  the  eyes  of  the  next  incum- 
bent, how  infertile  appeared  the  ground  which  he  had  come  to 
tend: 

"I  commenced  officiating  at  Tarborough,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carohna,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  December,  1832.  At 
the  commencement  of  Episcopal  services  in  this  place, 
there  was  no  Church  edifice,  and  but  one 
communicant.  But  not  only  did  the  Church  labor 
under  these  disadvantages,  but  the  doctrine,  discipline 
and  worship  of  the  Church  were  neither  known  nor 
understood,  and  the  most  inveterate  prejudices  were 
generally  entertained  against  it.  The  use  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  was  not  understood,  and  there  were 
few  books  to  be  found  in  the  community.  Under  these 
discouraging  circumstances,  the  few  friends  of  the 
Church  who  could  be  rallied,  gave  their  support  to  the 
clergyman,  and  regular  semi-monthly  services  were 
commenced,  and  with  the  blessing  of  the  Great  Head 
of  the  Church,  such  advancement  has  been  made  that 
now  (Feby.  24,  1834)  there  are  six  communicants  and 
eight  families  included  in  the  congregation.  The  ser- 
vices also  of  the  church  are  understood  and  attended 
by  considerable  numbers;  prayer  books  have  been  dis- 
tributed; the  doctrines  of  the  Church  begin  to  be 
understood  and  to  find  favor,  and  many  of  the  pre- 
judices of  the  people  begin  to  yield  to  the  influence  of 
correct  information  and  it  is  now  hoped  that  a  brighter 
day  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  Church  of  God  in 
this  place.  Signed:  William  Norwood." 

There  can  be  little  doubt.  Bishop  Cheshire  felt,  that  in  spite 
of  there  being  no  organized  congregation  in  Tarboro  between 
the  Revolution  and  the  year  1818,  a  number  of  the  county 
people  remained  attached  to  the  Church. 
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"Definite  and  trustworthy  tradition  connects  with 
the  old  Church  of  St.  Mary's  many  of  the  familiar 
names  of  the  county.  Besides  the  Haywoods,  Tooles,'' 
Irvins,  Johnstons,  Fenders,  Knights,  Philipses,  Suggs 
and  others,  still  largely  represented  in  the  population 
of  Edgecombe,  who  were  old  St.  Mary's  people,  we 
find  a  number  of  prominent  men  in  Tarborough  dur- 
ing this  period  of  'decay',  who  were  active  in  their 
endeavors  for  the  Church.  Dr.  John  Leigh  was 
eminent  both  as  a  physician  and  a  politician  .  .  . 
William  Clements,  secretary  of  three  Tarboro  conven- 
tions, seems  to  have  been  originally  a  Presbyterian, 
but  he  married  into  a  Church  family  (his  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  Christopher  Clark  of  Bertie),  and  after  Dr. 
Leigh,  he  was  the  most  prominent  layman  in  these 
Conventions,  and  in  the  effort  to  organize  a  diocese 
and  procure  a  Bishop  .  .  .  General  Thomas  Blount  was 
also  a  resident  of  Tarboro  during  this  period  and  a 
Churchman,  as  were  also  Blake  Baker,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  State,  the  Hon.  James  West  Clark,  and 
others." 

The  following  Act  of  Incorporation  of  Calvary  Church, 
Tarborough,  was  done  on  the  26th  day  of  May,  1833,  William 
Norwood  being  the  clergyman  present  and  directing: 

"We  whose  names  are  hereunder  written  do 
consent  to  form  ourselves  into  an  Episcopal 
Congregation  to  be  designated:  the  Congregation  of 
Calvary  Church,  Tarborough.  We  do  further  consent 
to  adopt  and  be  governed  by  the  Constitution  and 
Canons  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
Diocese  of  North  Carolina.  (Signed)  Theophilus 
Parker,  Joseph  R.  Lloyd,  Spencer  D.  Gotten,  James 
W.  Clark,  M.  A.  Lloyd,  Maria  T.  Clark,  C.  Carohne 
Parker,  Benj.  L  Spruill,  Margaret  Spruill,  Eleanor  P. 
Ross,  Eliza  L  Evans,  Richard  Hines,  William  S. 
Andrews,  Virginia  Andrews,  John  H.  Parker,  Margar- 
et Randolph,  Henry  L.  Irwin,  Mary  Gregory." 
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When  the  congregation  was  formed,  the  following  were 
elected  Vestrymen  of  Calvary  Church:  Theophilus  Parker, 
Spencer  D.  Cotten,  Benj.  I.  Spruill,  Jos.  R.  Lloyd,  Rich.  Mines, 
Jas.  W.  Clark.  Of  these,  James  W.  Clark  refused  to  serve.  Jos. 
R.  Lloyd  and  Theophilus  Parker  were  at  the  same  time 
appointed  Wardens  of  the  parish. 

Although  the  Rev.  Mr.  Norwood's  coming  to  Tarboro  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Church's  revival  here,  that  rector  stayed  but 
one  year.  On  the  24th  of  Feb.,  1834,  "It  was  resolved,  that 
whereas  our  Minister  is  about  to  accept  the  call  of  another  Con- 
gregation, that  John  Singletary,  Esq.,  be  invited  to  take  charge 
of  this  Congregation  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  obtained  Deacon's 
orders."  That  call  was  accepted,  and  the  Rev.  John  Singletary 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  April  12,  1834.  He  had 
charge  of  Scotland  Neck  also,  and  preached  at  these  two  places 
on  alternate  Sundays.  He  found  in  Tarboro  five  communicants, 
and  was  promised  a  salary  of  SI 75  for  the  year.  He  continued 
in  charge  until  1835,  when  he  moved  to  Warrenton.  Though  but 
a  short  time  here,  he  made  a  strong  impression  on  his  people, 
and  was  remembered  for  his  "religious  walk"  and  for  his  abiUty 
as  a  preacher  and  pastor. 

"Early  in  the  year  1834,  steps  had  been  taken  by 
those  interested  in  the  Church  to  erect  a  suitable 
building  for  Divine  Worship.  Up  to  this  time  the  con- 
gregation had  made  use  of  what  was  called  the  Old 
Church,  a  small  frame  building  standing  in  what  is 
now  [1878]  the  town  burying  ground.  This  was  a  house 
built  by  the  Town  and  free  to  any  denomination  of 
Christians  for  worship  and  for  all  other  public  gather- 
ings. Tradition  says  it  was  built  not  long  after  the 
Revolution  and  was  intended  for  an  Episcopal 
Church,  and  it  was  probably  here  that  the  Con- 
ventions of  1790,  etc.,  before  referred  to,  were  held. 
But  as  the  Church  soon  after  became  almost  extinct  in 
this  State  it  was  made  free  to  all.  When  the  town  was 
laid  out  in  1760,  the  Rev.  Thos.  Burgess,  who  has 
been  before  mentioned,  bought  two  town  lots,  and  it  is 
said  he  did  so  hoping  that  a  Church  might  be  built  on 
one  of  them.  These  lots  were  in  1834  owned  by  his 
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grandson,  Thos.  Burgess  Esq.,  late  of  Halifax,  and  he 
conveyed  Lot  #55  to  the  Wardens  and  Vestry,  being 
moved  as  he  says  'by  my  respect  for  religion  and  the 
Church  of  my  fathers  upon  the  trust  and  with  the 
express  intent,  that  they  should  hold  the  said  lot  for 
the  use  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  the 
congregation  worshiping  in  Tarboro'  .  .  .  Lot  #44  was 
granted  to  the  Vestry  by  Theophilus  Parker  upon  the 
same  trusts  as  expressed  in  the  Burgess  deed;  and  a 
subscription  was  started  to  build  the  Church.  Jos.  R. 
Lloyd,  Spencer  D.  Cotten,  Rich.  Hines  and 
Theophilus  Parker  headed  the  list  with  $250  each,  and 
agreed  to  be  responsible  for  whatever  should  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  Church  after  exhausting  all 
that  might  be  subscribed.  From  a  duplicate  copy  of  the 
subscription  list  found  among  the  papers  of 
Theophilus  Parker  it  appears  that  $1608.47  1/2,  in- 
cluding $1 19.47  1/2  from  the  Ladies'  Working  Society, 
was  subscribed.  How  much  more  was  raised  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  is  thought  that  the  above  four  had  some 
balance  to  pay  after  exhausting  the  amount  sub- 
scribed. The  Church  is  said  to  have  cost  about  $2200; 
and  was  not  ready  for  consecration  until  1840.  On  the 
8th  of  November,  1840,  being  the  21st  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  Bishop  Ives  consecrated  Calvary  Church, 
the  first  Episcopal  Church  in  Edgecombe  since  'old 
St.  Mary's.'  "^ 

This  building  stood  at  the  south  edge  of  the  present  church 
yard,  facing  St.  James  Street.  After  the  building  of  the  present 
Church,  it  in  turn  became  known  as  the  "old  Church,"  and  was 
used  for  the  Sunday  School.  Falling  into  disrepair,  it  was  finally 
"secularized"  by  Bishop  Cheshire  in  1929,  and  soon  afterwards 
was  torn  down. 

To  return  to  earlier  times:  after  Mr.  Singletary's  departure, 
the  parish  was  for  several  years  without  a  regular  minister. 
Several  men  came  for  a  short  time;  none  stayed  for  more  than  a 
few  months.  The  Rev.  John  Morgan  and  the  Rev.  Philip  Bing 
were  among  these.  The  Diocesan  Journal  for  1841  states  that 
"the  Rev.  Mr.  Berry,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Conventional  year, 
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officiated  in  Tarborough."  Next  we  find:  "The  Rev.  Philip 
Berry,  a  Deacon  from  the  Island  of  Jamaica  ...  is  now  awaiting 
an  appointment  by  the  General  Mission  Board  to  Pensacola, 
Florida." 
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III.     JOSEPH  BLOUNT  CHESHIRE 

In  the  early  summer  of  1842,  the  Senior  Warden  of  Calvary 
Church,  Theophilus  Parker,  upon  learning  from  a  friend  in 
Scotland  Neck  of  the  fine  young  minister  that  congregation  had 
found,  invited  the  Rev.  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire  to  come  and 
preach  in  Tarboro.  This  visit,  and  another  one  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year,  convinced  the  people  of  Tarboro  that  young  Joseph 
Blount  Cheshire  was  the  man  they  needed.  He  was  persuaded  to 
assume  charge  of  Calvary  Church,  in  addition  to  his  duties  at 
Scotland  Neck,  Halifax,  and  Windsor.  Mr.  Parker  told  him  he 
thought  he  could  raise  $175  a  year  for  his  salary.  This  was 
agreed  upon,  and  on  the  3rd  Sunday  in  October,  1842,  he 
arrived  in  Tarboro,  and  from  that  day  on  had  the  Church  here 
under  his  charge. 

For  a  time  the  young  rector  divided  his  time  among  his  four 
churches,  but  the  year  following  his  coming  to  Tarboro,  an  event 
took  place  which  changed  the  course  of  his  ministry  as  well  as  of 
his  life.  He  married  EHzabeth  Toole  Parker,  the  younger  daugh- 
ter of  his  senior  warden,  and  the  young  couple  took  up  residence 
in  the  home  of  her  father.  In  1848  the  church  in  Halifax,  and  in 
1849  the  church  in  Windsor,  passed  into  other  hands.  From  this 
time  on  for  the  next  twenty  years  his  attention  was  given  to  his 
two  parishes  of  Tarboro  and  Scotland  Neck. 

One  of  Mr.  Cheshire's  first  acts  was  to  persuade  the  Vestry 
to  enclose  the  Churchyard  with  a  fence.  It  was  at  this  time  Uttle 
more  than  a  wilderness;  two  or  three  graves  or  groups  of  graves 
were  enclosed  with  small  fences,  and  the  lower  part  was  swampy 
and  of  httle  use.  The  whole  acre  was  in  a  sad  state  of  neglect.  He 
asked  that  the  private  fences  be  taken  down,  and  then  he  set  to 
work  to  plant  a  garden,  or  more  properly,  an  arboretum,  which 
has  since  become  known  far  and  wide  to  horticulturists  and 
lovers  of  beauty.  Where  at  first  there  was  only  one  tree,  a  tall 
cedar  near  the  south  boundary  of  the  plot,  he  now  put  in  care- 
fully selected  trees  and  shrubs,  of  foreign  as  well  as  native  stock. 
It  was  characteristic  of  his  vision  that  he  should  plant  a  number 
of  live  oak  acorns,  a  tree  of  proverbially  slow  growth;  this  evi- 
dence of  patience  and  foresight  gave  some  amusement  to  his 
friends.  To  a  congregation  that  had  seen  ministers  come  and  go. 
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the  longest  tenures  being  only  a  year  or  so,  this  marked  a  new 
spirit  in  Calvary  Church,  and  one  immediately  acceptable  to  the 
people.  The  whole  community  soon  began  to  take  pride  in  an 
enterprise  which  seemed  to  excite  so  much  admiration  in  visitors 
and  strangers. 

He  sometimes  had  a  man  to  help  him  with  the  heaviest 
tasks,  but  he  could  say  with  truth  that  he  had  planted,  with  his 
own  hands,  every  tree  and  shrub  in  the  Churchyard.  He  ordered 
rare  stock  from  many  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  paid 
for  these  out  of  his  own  pocket.  He  liked  to  tell  of  an  old  colored 
man  who  stopped  to  watch  him  at  work  one  day.  Finally  in 
admiration,  he  said,  "Mr.  Cheshire,  sir,  you  is  doing  wrong,  sir; 
you  is  making  this  yard  so  pretty,  you  is  'ticing  folks  to  die." 

His  passion  for  plants  and  planting  did  not  confine  itself  to 
the  churchyards  under  his  care  at  Scotland  Neck  and  Tarboro. 
He  shared  with  his  friends  and  parishioners  in  both  places 
cuttings  and  plants  from  his  greenhouse  and  potting  shed.  One 
particularly  interesting  experiment  whose  results  may  be  seen  in 
both  towns  was  his  grafting  of  sUps  of  the  California  arbor  vitae 
upon  native  cedar  stock,  when  he  found  that  the  California  coni- 
fer would  not  take  root  in  this  cHmate  of  itself.  Specimens  of  this 
tall  and  stately  tree  may  be  seen  in  several  yards  in  both  towns, 
as  well  as  in  the  two  Churchyards,  and  to  this  day,  if  one 
examines  the  roots,  (where  there  is  a  circumference  of  often 
more  than  ten  feet)  it  will  be  found  that  the  trunk  for  several 
inches  above  ground  is  of  native  cedar  wood,  while  the  trunk  of 
the  quite  different  arbor  vitae  soars  above.  Another  rare  tree  for 
this  part  of  the  world,  and  of  interest  to  visitors  to  the  Tarboro 
churchyard,  is  the  cork  oak,  Quercus  suber,  in  the  far  southeast 
corner,  which  sprang  from  an  acorn  sent  from  Spain. 

Mr.  Cheshire  derived  much  help  and  pleasure  from  his 
friendship  with  the  Rev.  Moses  Ashley  Curtis,  rector  of  St. 
Matthew's  Church,  Hillsboro,  a  well-known  botanist  of  that 
day,  and  sometime  headmaster  of  the  boys'  school  in  Raleigh, 
which  Mr.  Cheshire  had  attended  as  a  boy,  and  which  afterward 
became  St.  Mary's  College. 

The  planting  of  the  seeds  of  affection  and  respect  in  the 
hearts  of  the  community  also  began  to  bear  fruit,  in  the  effective- 
ness of  his  ministry  and  the  visible  growth  of  the  work  of  the 
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Church.  Although  at  first  the  results  were  slow  to  appear,  the 
foundations  were  being  laid  for  a  Church  which  was  to  become  a 
power  in  the  community  and  in  the  diocese. 

This  was  before  the  days  of  public  education  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  It  is  surprising  to  read  that  as  late  as  the  year  1856, 
"...  There  is  but  little  communication  or  concert  of  action 
between  the  small  and  scattered  proprietors  of  capital.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  advantages  of  education  are  more  difficult  to 
be  enjoyed,  the  distance  at  which  families  reside  apart 
preventing  children  from  coming  together  in  such  numbers  as  to 
give  remunerative  employment  to  a  teacher  .  .  .  More  than  one 
fourth  of  the  native  white  adults  cannot  read  or  write."^  This 
picture  was  probably  exaggerated  by  the  northern  writer,  but  in 
any  case  the  pubUc  schools  were  few  and  poor.  Many  persons  in 
comfortable  circumstances  had  grown  up  without  formal 
education,  and  were  unable  to  give  their  children  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  literary  training.  The  Sunday  Schools  of  that  day 
included  spelling  and  reading  among  their  subjects,  and  con- 
sidered the  spread  of  this  advantage  part  of  their  duty. 

Statistically  the  progress  of  the  Church  was  slow.  Mr. 
Cheshire  found  nine  communicants  at  his  coming;  in  1853  there 
were  but  nineteen;  in  1858  there  were  only  thirty-three.  But  an 
impression  had  been  made,  and  the  results  of  his  ministry  were 
not  adequately  represented  by  the  communicant  list.  And  thus  it 
came  about  that  while  the  enrolled  members,  white  and  black, 
were  only  thirty-one  in  number,  the  old  Church  built  in  1834 
began  to  be  too  small  for  the  congregation.  A  movement  for  the 
building  of  a  new  church  took  definite  shape  in  1858,  and  in 
1859,  preparations  were  made  for  building. 

About  this  time  an  addition  was  made  to  the  town  by  taking 
in  a  strip  of  the  Common  along  the  northeast  border.  The 
churchyard  had  contained  two  half-acre  lots.  Two  more  half- 
acre  lots  were  added,  making  the  yard  a  square.  One  of  the  two 
new  lots  was  bought  by  the  Vestry;  the  other  was  purchased  and 
given  by  a  number  of  men  among  who  were  Robert  and  John 
Bridgers,  John  and  William  Dancy,  William  T.  Battle,  and 
Baker  Staton.  It  is  some  slight  suggestion  of  the  work  of  the 
Rector,  and  an  indication  of  the  way  in  which  the  Church  was 
gaining  an  influence  in  the  community,  that  not  one  of  the  above 
donors  was  a  baptized  member  of  the  Church. 
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When  the  subscription  Hst  for  the  new  building  was  started, 
the  Rector  and  several  interested  persons  headed  it  with 
donations  of  $500  each.  About  nine  thousand  dollars  was  raised, 
and  the  work  was  begun.  The  architect  was  an  Englishman  by 
the  name  of  William  Percival;  the  contractor,  Thomas  Coates. 
The  building  was  to  go  ahead,  according  to  the  terms  agreed  on, 
as  long  as  the  money  lasted,  and  was  then  to  stop.  No  debt  was 
to  be  contracted  whatsoever.  When  that  subscription  was  used 
up,  another  was  started.  This  second  drive  raised  nearly  the 
same  amount.  By  the  fall  of  1860  the  walls,  towers,  spires  and 
roof  had  been  finished,  and  the  floors  laid,  at  a  cost  of  some- 
thing like  $18,000. 

An  architect's  sketch  of  the  proposed  building  shows  that 
several  changes  were  made  in  the  original  plans.  It  had  been  pro- 
posed that  the  building  should  have  been  of  stucco  on  brick;  the 
stucco  plan  was  abandoned.  In  the  two  towers  the  second  stages, 
octagonal  in  form,  were  to  have  been  of  wood.  These  were  of 
brick  in  the  final  plan.  Buttresses  along  the  walls  were  added  as  a 
strengthening  measure;  this  addition  also  greatly  improved  the 
appearance  of  the  building.  A  final  change  was  the  addition  of  a 
bay  to  the  length  of  the  building.  Comparison  of  the  original 
plan  with  the  Church  as  it  stands  will  show  that  all  of  these 
changes  and  additions  increased  the  beauty  of  the  Church  build- 
ing. The  new  Church  was  raised  in  that  part  of  the  yard  which 
had  just  been  added,  thus  no  graves  were  required  to  be  moved. 

The  building  was  planned  to  seat  five  hundred  people,  and 
cost,  when  finally  completed,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25,000. 
This  had  been  done  by  a  congregation  of  about  30  people,  in  a 
town  of  a  population  of  not  more  than  1200.  This  seems  a  re- 
markable evidence  of  faith  in  the  future  of  the  congregation  and 
of  the  community. 

At  this  time,  before  the  new  building  could  be  completed, 
the  clouds  of  war  gathered,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  people  were 
directed  to  raising  and  equipping  an  army.  The  doors  and 
windows  of  the  edifice  were  boarded  up,  and  the  building  re- 
mained in  that  condition  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1866. 
The  bell,  so  tradition  tells  us,  was  sent  to  be  made  into  cannon. 

In  view  of  the  destruction  and  chaos  left  in  the  wake  of  the 
Civil  War  over  most  of  the  south,  Edgecombe  County  suffered 
relatively  little  damage.   There  were   no  major  engagements 
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nearer  than  Plymouth.  The  gunfire  of  that  battle,  fifty  miles 
away,  could  be  heard  in  Tarboro  on  a  still  day.  Many  of  the 
families  of  the  parish  had  sons  or  husbands  fighting  with  Lee  in 
Virginia,  or  over  the  mountains  with  Kirby  Smith.  After  a  while, 
as  the  North  CaroUna  coastal  towns  were  threatened,  whole 
families  arrived  from  the  low  country  to  take  refuge  with  their 
kinsmen  and  friends  in  Edgecombe  County.  Many  stayed  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  They  found  ready  hospitahty.  Crops  were 
good  in  the  war  years,  and  the  extra  mouths  to  be  fed  posed  no 
great  problem.  A  contemporary  account  hints  at  the  general 
holiday  atmosphere  of  the  first  months,  as  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  a  little  boy  too  young  to  realize  the  dread  possibilities: 

"The  War  made  no  difference  in  our  lives,  as  far  as 
I  can  remember,  for  the  first  year  or  so.  The  county 
was  rich  and  prosperous,  and  the  little  privations  and 
hardships  of  those  days  disappeared  from  memory 
under  the  awful  pressure  of  the  years  which  followed 
.  .  .  How  we  all  managed,  with  the  household  some- 
times doubled  in  size,  seems  rather  a  mystery  now,  but 
there  were  many  happy  days  in  the  midst  of  tidings  of 
battle  and  disaster,  and  the  presence  of  our  kinsmen 
was  a  source  of  mutual  satisfaction  and  happiness  to  us 
all. 

"Whatever  discomforts  and  inconveniences  may 
have  been  experienced  from  the  want  of  foreign  pro- 
ducts, such  as  coffee,  sugar,  and  the  finer  sorts  of 
manufactured  goods,  there  was  no  real  want  in  our 
part  of  the  country,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  before 
the  latter  part  of  1863,  and  not  very  much  even  then. 
Edgecombe  was  a  rich  and  prosperous  county  of  large 
plantations  and  many  slaves.  Cotten  could  no  longer 
be  gotten  to  market,  and  the  fertile  fields,  formerly 
devoted  to  its  culture,  now  yielded  abundant  crops  of 
corn,  peas,  potatoes,  and  even  oats  and  a  little  wheat. 
Chinese  sugar  cane,  sorghum,  was  largely  cultivated, 
and  we  tried  to  persuade  our  slaves  that  the  syrup 
made  from  it  was  quite  as  good  as  the  old  New  Orleans 
molasses.  Old  looms  and  spinning  wheels  and  cotton 
cards  were  gotten  out,  and  domestic  manufactures  of 
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all  kinds  sprang  up  and  supplied  coarse  but  serviceable 
fabrics.  Money  sank  lower  and  lower  in  value,  and  my 
father's  salary  began  to  be  paid  by  supplies  of  corn, 
wood  and  other  such  commodities.  Meat  became  very 
scarce,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  we  were  ever  en- 
tirely without  it,  although  from  1864  we  had  meat  only 
at  dinner,  and  then  the  children  were  limited  to  only 
one  piece.  At  breakfast  and  supper  the  children  were 
limited  in  hke  manner  to  two  wheaten  biscuits,  but 
there  was  never  any  limit  to  the  amount  of  cornbread, 
so  really  our  hunger  never  went  unsatisfied." 
After  the  fall  of  New  Bern,  a  number  of  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  were  sent  up  the  river  to  Tarboro.  There  were  no 
hospitals,  nor  commissary  supplies.  In  the  emergency  the  old 
Academy  building  in  the  Common  was  taken  for  a  hospital,  and 
each  sick  or  wounded  man  was  assigned  to  a  family  in  the  town, 
some  of  the  well-to-do  famihes  taking  two.  Each  family  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  food,  clothing,  and  bedding  of  the  man  or  men 
assigned  to  it,  and  any  other  comforts  or  necessities  as  might  be 
indicated  by  the  doctors  in  charge.  The  rector  of  Calvary  Church 
took  a  leading  part  in  this  work,  as  did  his  congregation. 

More  than  once,  as  the  war  progressed,  Tarboro  was 
seriously  threatened,  and  many  citizens  moved  their  families 
further  up  country.  Mr.  Cheshire  remained  at  his  post,  as  he  was 
not  wiUing  to  leave  those  whose  circumstances  prevented  their 
refugeeing. 

He  was  one  of  those  concerned  in  having  printed  the  only 
edition  ever  published  of  the  "Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  in  the 
Confederate  States."  It  is  not  known  who  originated  the  idea, 
but  in  1863  it  was  proposed  that  five  bales  of  cotton  should  be 
purchased  and  shipped  to  England  upon  some  of  the  vessels 
engaged  in  running  the  Federal  blockade.  These  cotton  bales 
were  to  be  sold  in  England ,  thus  furnishing  the  means  of  having 
a  supply  of  prayer  books  published.  Mr.  Cheshire  engaged  to 
send  one  bale  as  the  contribution  of  his  two  parishes.  Churches  in 
Wilmington,  Pittsboro,  Fayetteville,  and  other  towns  also  con- 
tributed to  the  enterprise.  The  book  was  to  be  exactly  the  same 
as  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  except  for  the  substitution  of 
the  word  "Confederate"  for  the  word  "United"  wherever  the 
words  "United  States"  occured.  The  editing  was  hasty,  however; 
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even  this  simple  change  was  not  made  in  every  case:  the  words 
"United  States"  still  stood  in  the  new  book  in  the  "Prayers  to  be 
used  at  Sea".  The  book  came  over  in  several  consignments,  of 
which  some  were  captured.  The  ones  which  got  through  were 
distributed  to  the  churches  throughout  the  Diocese,  and  to  some 
of  the  men  in  the  army. 

The  skies  darkened  steadily  for  the  southern  cause.  News 
came  of  Lee's  surrender,  and  in  May  1865,  the  Tenth  New  York 
Cavalry,  Colonel  Savage  commanding,  marched  in  and 
occupied  Tarboro.  Mr.  Cheshire  was  standing  on  the  steps  of  the 
drug  store  as  the  soldiers  marched  down  Main  (then  St.  George) 
Street.  He  had  one  silver  dime  in  his  pocket.  It  was  all  the  money 
he  had  in  the  world.  After  watching  the  regiment  pass  by,  he 
went  into  the  drug  store  and  gave  the  dime  to  a  clerk  for  some 
remedy  for  his  wife,  who  was  ill.  He  had  no  other  money  except 
Confederate  currency,  which  was  worthless,  and  he  had  no 
idea  where  the  next  was  to  come  from.  His  case  was  typical  of 
the  whole  country. 

On  the  first  Sunday  after  the  occupation  a  number  of 
Northern  officers,  in  all  the  glory  of  showy  uniforms,  came  to 
Church  and  occupied  prominent  seats.  Mr.  Cheshire  preached 
from  a  full  heart  a  protest  against  accepting  the  recent  surrender 
as  a  condemnation  of  the  cause  which  had  been  lost.  He  also 
made  plain  an  indignant  criticism  of  those  members  of  the  con- 
gregation who  had  begun  to  truckle  to  the  victors,  to  their  own 
advantage.  No  direct  reference  was  made  to  any  person  or  event, 
but  the  officers  returned  to  their  colonel  and  reported  that  it  had 
been  a  treasonable  discourse,  and  that  the  preacher  had  stated 
that  the  death  of  Lincoln  was  a  judgment  upon  him  for  his  treat- 
ment of  the  South.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement  in  the 
community  the  next  day,  and  it  was  afterwards  heard  that  Mr. 
Cheshire's  sister  in  Hillsborough  had  received  word  thai  ne  had 
been  thrown  into  prison.  But  Colonel  Savage  acted  with  com- 
mendable moderation.  On  Monday  morning  he  sent  a  polite 
note  by  an  orderly,  asking  Mr.  Cheshire's  permission  to  be 
allowed  to  read  the  sermon  in  question.  The  sermon  was 
returned  to  the  rector  the  next  day,  with  a  courteous  message, 
and  there  the  matter  rested. 

It  was  necessary  for  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  United 
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States  before  they  could  perform  marriages.  Mr.  Cheshire  was  a 
reaHst:  as  he  saw  it,  North  Carohna  was  now  again  part  of  the 
union.  He  took  the  oath,  and  with  this  action  ushered  in  the  new 
order. 

It  was  a  blessing  that  the  war  ended  when  it  did.  The 
soldiers  of  the  South  were  able  to  return  to  their  homes  in  time 
to  plant  cotton  and  corn,  the  two  staples  of  the  South.  Cotton 
that  year  brought  unprecedented  prices.  The  lack  of  money  in 
Confederate  hands  was  soon  supplied  by  the  many  Northern 
soldiers  still  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Credit  was  greatly 
extended  and  at  first  there  was  no  great  feeling  of  want.  The  con- 
gregation of  Calvary  Church,  under  the  rector's  leadership, 
again  renewed  the  drive  for  funds  to  continue  building  the 
Church.  This  time  there  were  several  subscriptions  of  as  much  as 
$1,000  each.  Still  using  the  same  "pay  as  you  go"  system,  the 
congregation  was  happy  to  see  the  interior  completed,  and 
another  bell  hung.  (The  windows  were  filled  with  oiled  paper  as 
a  substitute  for  glass,  as  there  were  not  funds  available  for 
several  years  for  glazing  them.)  It  was  estimated,  though  no 
written  figures  remain  to  substantiate  the  figure,  that  the  total 
cost  of  the  structure  was  between  $20,000  and  $25,000.  About 
$10,000  of  this  total  was  raised  immediately  after  the  war  was 
over.  Of  the  whole  cost  of  the  building,  not  one  cent  was  asked 
of,  nor  contributed  by,  anyone  outside  the  parish.  Nor  was  any 
raised  by  bazaar,  rummage  sale,  or  other  such  means.  It  was  all 
freely  given  by  the  parishioners  themselves. 

The  church  building  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1867,  and 
was  consecrated  on  May  10,  1868,  by  Bishop  Atkinson.  The 
service  of  consecration  took  place  during  the  meeting  of  the 
Diocesan  Convention,  in  the  new  building. 

The  completion  of  the  task  that  the  parish  had  set  itself,  and 
the  crowning  of  the  work  by  the  service  of  consecration,  were 
among  the  last  happy  events  that  would  take  place  for  many  a 
year.  The  coming  of  "carpetbag"  rule  to  the  county  brought 
spiritual  and  mental  suffering  which  were  harder  to  bear  than 
anything,  short  of  actual  loss  of  loved  ones,  that  the  war  years 
had  had  to  offer. 

The  Parish  Register  tells  of  irreparable  losses  to  Edgecombe 
families.  Among  many  others  were  these  casualties: 
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Lt.  Col.  John  C.  Lamb,  17th  Reg.  N.C.  Troops 
Mortally  wounded  at  Drury's  Bluff 

John  Purdue,  private  in  1st  Reg.  N.C.  Junior 
Reserves  (17  years  old) 

John  Cheers,  17th  Reg.  N.C.  Troops 
Wounded  mortally  at  Kinston 

Maj.  Gen.  William  Dorsey  Pender,  youngest 
of  that  rank  in  the  service. 
Killed  at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg 

Col.  John  T.  Mercer  of  21st  Ga.  Reg., 
Killed  in  the  assault  on  Plymouth 

James  John  Phillips,  19  years  old 

Mortally  wounded  in  the  last  battle,  under  Gen.  Lee 

The  reunion  of  the  Episcopal  Church  with  its  northern 
sister  church  has  direct  bearing  on  our  story.  In  the  fall  of  1865, 
the  General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  meeting  in 
Philadelphia,  sent  out  a  warm  invitation  to  the  southern 
dioceses.  To  many  bishops,  priests  and  laymen,  the  recent 
wounds  of  war  were  still  too  fresh;  they  found  themselves  unable 
to  go  to  what  had  been  considered  the  very  stronghold  of  anti- 
southern  feeling,  even  though  the  invitation  had  been  extended 
in  obvious  good  will.  Bishops  Atkinson  and  Lay,  however,  saw 
the  necessity  of  magnanimity  on  the  part  of  the  South,  to  meet 
that  of  the  Northern  Church.  Among  the  clerical  delegates 
chosen  to  go  to  Philadelphia  was  Mr.  Cheshire.  One  of  the  lay 
delegates,  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Battle,  was  a  member  of  his  congre- 
gation, as  was  Mr.  Kemp  Battle,  the  youngest  member  of  the 
delegation. 

It  must  surely  have  been  a  difficult  and  lonely  journey  for 
these  brave  men  who  attended  the  Convention.  Of  all  the 
southern  dioceses,  only  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  the 
missionary  districts  of  Tennessee  and  Texas,  decided  to  take 
steps  toward  reunion  with  the  northern  church.  Many  leading 
churchmen  were  unable  to  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  the 
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movement.  Mr.  Cheshire  related  in  the  afteryears  that  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, Gov.  Clark,  accompanied  him  to  the  railroad 
station,  and  continued  his  efforts  to  dissuade  him  from  going, 
right  up  to  the  time  of  the  train's  departure.  In  Petersburg,  Mr. 
Cheshire  stopped  off  for  a  visit  with  a  former  parishioner.  This 
gentleman,  and  the  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church  there  (also  a 
friend  of  the  Tarboro  clergyman's)  strove  with  him  to  prevent 
his  continuing  his  journey.  They  warned  him  of  the  slights  and 
mortification,  even  of  the  outright  contempt,  with  which  he 
would  likely  be  received.  Mr.  Cheshire  remembered  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  the  sarcasm  and  wit  with  which  those  two  friends 
painted  the  painful  picture  of  what  might  happen  to  him  in 
Philadelphia. 

What  was  his  surprise  and  joy,  then,  to  be  welcomed 
warmly  by  former  friends,  with  whom  all  communication  had 
been  cut  off.  These  men  took  the  North  Carolina  delegates  to 
their  homes  and  entertained  them  with  warmest  hospitality.  The 
sessions  of  the  Convention,  with  few  exceptions,  were  harmon- 
ious and  free  of  rancor  on  the  part  of  the  northern  members. 
When  Bishop  Atkinson  afterwards  gave  his  report  of  the 
meeting,  he  stated  that  he  had  learned  in  Philadelphia  that  if  the 
southern  bishops  and  delegates  had  failed  to  attend  the  meeting, 
there  would  either  have  been  no  reunion  of  the  Church  for  years 
afterward,  or  the  bond  would  have  been  accomplished  upon 
terms  distasteful  and  not  very  creditable  to  the  South.  For  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  the  General  Convention,  Bishop  Atkinson 
received  a  letter  of  congratulation  from  General  Robert  E.  Lee, 
in  which  that  incomparable  soldier  and  devout  Churchman 
highly  commended  the  wisdom  of  the  course  he  had  taken. 

Thanks  to  the  prominent  part  its  rector  and  its  laymen  had 
taken  in  diocesan  and  national  church  matters.  Calvary  Church 
began  to  assume  during  these  years  the  place  it  has  since  occu- 
pied in  the  life  of  the  Church.  It  continued  to  minister  to  the 
needs  of  the  congregation  and  the  community.  The  negroes  of 
the  town  were  the  concern  of  the  rector  no  less  than  the  white 
people.  After  the  separation  of  the  races  following  the  political 
events  of  the  war  and  reconstruction,  the  negro  communicants 
of  Calvary  Church  were  formed  into  the  congregation  of  St. 
Luke's,  and  admitted  into  the  Convention  in  1870.  This  has  con- 
tinued an  outstanding  negro  congregation  ever  since. 
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With  Mr.  Cheshire's  (now  Dr.  Cheshire's)  retirement  in 
1889,  a  long  and  glorious  incumbency  was  closed.  A  handful  of 
faithful  members  had  been  augmented  and  molded  into  a  strong 
Church,  a  beautiful  church  building  had  been  raised,  and  a 
churchyard  garden  famed  throughout  the  south  had  come  to 
maturity.  Certainly  of  this  man  it  might  be  said,  "If  you  would 
see  his  monument,  look  about  you." 

From  about  1880  to  1886,  Dr.  Cheshire"  had  as  his 
assistant  in  the  parish  work  the  Rev.  Walter  J.  Smith.  Mr.  Smith 
then  moved  out  into  the  country  to  assume  charge  of  St.  Mary's 
mission,  near  Speed,  of  which  more  will  be  told  later. 

After  Dr.  Cheshire's  retirement,  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
following  three  men,  each  of  whom  stayed  but  a  short  time:  the 
Rev.  George  P.  Hebbard,  1889-1894;  the  Rev.  M.  L.  Poffenber- 
ger,  1895-1896.  Following  Mr.  Poffenberger  came  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward W.  Gamble.  The  Diocesan  Convention  had  met  in 
Tarboro  in  1890,  the  centennial  year  of  the  earliest  convention 
and  the  first  attempt  to  start  a  diocese,  but  other  than  this,  there 
were  few  events  of  note  or  interest. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Norwood  to  the 
year  1899,  there  is  no  written  account  of  what  went  on  from  year 
to  year  in  the  parish.  The  minutes  of  the  Vestries  of  those  years 
would  be  a  valuable  historical  possession  if  they  could  be  found, 
(if  indeed  they  were  kept  then),  as  a  town's  life  is  clearly 
mirrored  in  the  account  of  church  activities  of  the  same  time. 
Events  sad  and  happy  in  the  lives  of  the  parishioners  are 
recorded,  and  much  more  may  be  read  between  the  lines. 

What  we  know  of  the  Church  here  we  find  in  Bishop 
Cheshire's  manuscripts  and  published  works.  His  "Life  of  my 
Father",  written  for  his  own  children,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
parish  during  the  fifty  years  of  Dr.  Cheshire's  ministry.  We  can 
depend  upon  its  accuracy. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  Tarboro  was  still  a  quiet  country 
town.  Horse-drawn  buggies  and  carriages  rolled  up  and  down 
the  dusty  streets;  mule-carts  and  wagons  came  in  from  the 
country.  In  the  earliest  entries  in  the  "old  Minute  Book"  (1899) 
we  find  the  new  rector,  Mr.  Gamble,  applying  for  permission  to 
fence  off  a  portion  of  the  rectory  yard  for  a  garden,  "as  other- 
wise it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  out  livestock  and  the  chick- 
ens that  might  be  running  at  large."  This  rectory  was  the  first  of 
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which  we  have  record  to  be  obtained  by  a  Vestry  for  the  use  of 
the  rector  at  Calvary  Church.  (Dr.  Cheshire  had  lived  all  his  life 
in  the  home  of  his  wife's  family,  at  the  corner  of  Church  and  St. 
Patrick  Streets.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  homes  now  standing  in 
Tarboro,  and  was  built  in  1810.)  The  rectory  referred  to  at  the 
end  of  the  19th  century  was  on  the  western  side  of  St.  Patrick 
St.,  across  East  Philips  St.,  from  the  present  rectory. 

At  about  this  time,  a  "parish  horse"  was  purchased  with 
money  from  the  Church  treasury,  to  be  stabled  and  fed  at  the 
Rector's  expense.  It  was  expected  that  members  of  the  congre- 
gation would  help  defray  this  expense  by  gifts  of  fodder.  The 
horse  must  have  been  a  small  but  sturdy  animal;  the  buggy 
bought  at  this  time  was  found  to  be  too  heavy  for  him  to  pull, 
and  a  smaller  one  was  exchanged  for  it.  A  lady  of  the  congre- 
gation later  donated  a  phaeton  "to  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  horse  lately  purchased."  The  sum  of  fifty  dollars  had  been 
the  purchase  price  of  the  horse,  and  the  Vestry  considered  they 
had  gotten  a  bargain,  for  in  addition  there  was  received  "a  good 
set  of  harness  and  two  or  three  buggy  robes." 

It  is  probable  that  the  effects  of  the  Civil  War  were  felt  for 
many  years  in  the  economy  of  Edgecombe  County.  Month  after 
month  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  new  century  we  find  the 
Vestry  strugghng  with  the  problem  of  parish  finances.  In  1903, 
an  improvement  was  made  in  the  pumping  of  the  organ. 
Formerly  handpumped  by  the  young  boys  of  the  congregation  in 
turn,  it  now  acquired  a  "water-motor"  to  do  the  pumping,  a  sign 
of  progress,  and  no  doubt  a  source  of  relief  to  the  young  Sunday 
pumpers. 

At  about  this  time,  a  competent  builder  was  called  in  for  a 
consultation  about  the  discoloration  of  the  interior  walls  of  the 
Church  due  to  seepage  of  water  through  the  brick.  This  man 
recommended  putting  lathes  and  plaster  on  the  walls  "to  take  up 
not  more  than  two  inches."  New  gutters  were  also  advocated. 
This  would  impose  a  debt  of  $550  on  the  congregation,  a  stag- 
gering sum  in  view  of  the  already  sorely-tried  budget.  We  read, 
happily,  that  the  "Easter  offering,  taken  for  this  purpose, 
amounted  to  nearly  $550,  showing  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  congregation  to  support  the  work  and  to  have  it  thoroughly 
done."  The  coincidence  of  the  sum  needed  and  the  amount 
collected  must  have  seemed  providential. 
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A  new  lantern  was  needed  this  same  year  for  the  churchyard 
gate.  There  was  "talk  of  electricity  being  brought  to  Tarboro", 
and  it  was  thought  prudent  to  wait  and  see  if  the  Church  would 
be  wired  for  electric  lights  before  the  lantern  was  bought.  The 
electrification  of  the  Church  was  done  in  May,  1902.  The  old 
standards  were  used  "which  have  always  been  considered  very 
handsome  for  supporting  the  oil  lights,  and  which  all  agree  will 
be  especially  effective  for  holding  the  Electric  Lights."  For  some 
time  thereafter,  as  an  economy  measure,  electric  current  in  the 
Church  was  cut  off  during  the  summer  months. 

Summer  vacation  habits  were  very  different  then  from 
present  ones:  the  first  Sunday  in  July,  1900,  was  set  as  the  day 
for  taking  of  a  special  offering  for  the  Episcopal  and  Mainte- 
nance Fund  (the  treasury  having  no  funds  for  this  purpose).  Cer- 
tainly today  a  mid-summer  congregation  would  not  be  expected 
to  raise  a  very  large  offering.  In  almost  all  financial  emergencies, 
the  Vestry  gave  due  credit  to  the  ladies  of  the  Church  for  their 
efforts  and  contributions. 

In  1901  the  parish  had  two  hundred  and  five 
communicants,  of  whom  only  fifty-four  made  any  pledge  at  all 
toward  the  upkeep  of  the  Church.  There  was  a  continual  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Vestry  to  raise  money  to  pay  the  rector  and 
run  the  Church.  The  rector  felt  he  must  accept  a  call  to  another 
parish  if  conditions  did  not  improve.  This  threat  of  losing  their 
minister  produced  "a  marked  improvement  in  contributions." 
There  had  been  many  financial  crises  during  Mr.  Gamble's 
tenure,  but  when  he  left  Calvary  Church  in  1903,  all  debts  had 
been  paid  and  a  balance  of  $13.80  remained  in  the  treasury. 

The  Rev.  F.  Harriman  Harding  succeeded  Mr.  Gamble, 
and  served  for  five  years. 
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IV.     THE  EDGECOMBE  COUNTY  MISSIONS 

In  its  heyday,  Calvary  Church's  mission  work  in  Edgecombe 
County  was  phenomenal,  and  gained  recognition  through- 
out the  National  Church.  A  dozen  or  more  active  country  con- 
gregations were  gathered  together  by  Calvary  laymen,  notably 
S.  S.  Nash,  and  by  a  rector,  the  Rev.  Bertram  Brown.  Mr. 
Brown  was  drawn  to  his  post  here  by  his  lively  interest  in  rural 
mission  work,  but  on  his  arrival  in  Tarboro  in  1909  he  found  a 
flourishing,  lay-directed  program  which  had  started  twenty 
years  before. 

The  very  earliest  work  of  this  sort  may  have  been  the  Sun- 
day School  begun  by  the  Carr  family  of  Bracebridge  Hall.  The 
exact  date  is  not  known,  but  we  do  know  that  a  Sunday  School 
was  meeting  prior  to  1880  upstairs  in  a  store  building  at  Old 
Sparta,  eight  miles  down  the  Tar  River  from  Tarboro.  It  later 
grew  into  the  mission  of  St.  Ignatius,  but  not  without  an  inter- 
ruption of  years.  We  learn  that  certain  moneys  had  been  put  into 
a  memorial  fund  to  build  a  chapel  "in  memory  of  the  late  Bishop 
Atkinson"  at  Old  Sparta.  But  in  1904  the  Vestry  of  Calvary 
Church  stated  that  "the  work  at  Old  Sparta  is  dead  without  hope 
of  ever  being  started  again,"  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  fund 
be  diverted  to  other  purposes.  Luckily  this  was  not  done,  for  in 
1918  the  work  was  revived,  and  the  present  chapel  was  built. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Nash  went  out  to  Old  Sparta  in  1917  or  1918  and 
gathered  together  some  of  the  members  of  the  Old  Sunday 
School,  with  some  other  interested  people  of  the  community. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Forbes  was  in  charge  for  a  short  time,  and  then  Mr. 
Henry  Bourne  became  superintendent  for  a  few  years.  Miss 
Mace  Edmonson,  Mr.  H.  G.  Nicholson  and  Mr.  Don  Gilliam, 
Jr.  were  devoted  and  faithful  workers  at  St.  Ignatius  for  many 
years. 

The  second  mission  of  record  was  St.  Mary's,  Speed.  An 
account  of  the  beginning  of  St.  Mary's  was  written  by  the  Rev. 
Walter  J.  Smith,  sometime  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cheshire, 
and  later  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Scotland  Neck.  Mr.  Smith 
wrote: 

"The  origin  of  St.  Mary's  Mission  ...  is  due 
primarily  to  the  efforts  of  Miss  Ida  Staton,  daughter  of 
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Mr.  James  Burton  Staton,  who  was  born  and  reared  in 
the  atmosphere  of  a  Primitive  Baptist  community 
about  eleven  miles  from  the  town  of  Tarboro.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1881,  after  her  return  from  St. 
Mary's  School,  Raleigh,  where  she  had  been  baptized 
and  confirmed  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  Miss  Staton 
felt  constrained  to  pass  the  torch  which  she  had  lighted 
at  the  mental  and  spiritual  fires  of  that  School  into  the 
hands  of  others,  and  so  at  her  solicitation,  the  Rev. 
Walter  J.  Smith,  Assistant  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cheshire,  of 
Calvary  Parish,  Tarboro,  united  with  her  in  starting  a 
Sunday  School  in  Grange  Hall,  known  as  Cherry's 
Hall,  on  Dec.  11,  1881,  and  presumably  organized  a 
congregation  either  at  that  time,  or  soon  afterwards, 
for  the  next  record  shows  that  he  preached  there  on 
Jan.  22,  1882,  in  the  morning,  and  conducted  Sunday 
School  in  the  afternoon.  From  that  time  on  Mr.  Smith 
went  out  every  Sunday  afternoon  with  horse  and 
buggy  furnished  by  members  of  Calvary  Parish,  and 
was  assisted  by  Miss  Staton  in  carrying  on  the  work 
until  she  was  married  in  1882  to  Mr.  Theophilus  P. 
Cheshire,  younger  son  of  Dr.  Cheshire,  and  moved  to 
town  to  live  .  .  . 

"The  work  at  Cherry's  Hall  seemed  to  be  so 
encouraging  that  those  interested  felt  justified  in 
making  efforts  to  erect  a  chapel,  and  accordingly  a 
subscription  was  started.  A  lot  was  given  by  Mr. 
William  Howard  about  a  mile  further  down  the  road 
.  .  .  When  sufficient  funds  were  collected  to  make  a 
start,  the  work  was  begun  on  a  building  25  x  40  feet 
with  recessed  chancel  and  vestry  room,  according  to 
plans  drawn  by  Mr.  Smith  who  worked  on  the  interior 
of  the  building  with  his  own  hands,  and  also  made  the 
font  and  lectern  .  .  .  The  first  cost  of  the  chapel,  with- 
out some  of  the  interior  furnishings,  was  $1,000. 

"The  Chapel  was  named  partly  after  the  chapel  at 
St.  Mary's  School,  and  partly  after  Calvary  Parish, 
which  had  first  been  called  St.  Mary's  ....  The  work 
gradually  went  downhill  (after  Mr.  Smith's  departure 
for  his  church  in  Scotland  Neck)  until  it  was  taken  in 
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hand  by  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  of  Calvary 
Church,  with  Mr.  S.  S.  Nash  as  leader,  and  Mr.  H.  H. 
Shaw  as  faithful  assistant,  and  was  soon  revived  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  Macedonian  cry  came  from  two 
Httle  girls  from  that  Sunday  School  who  had  moved  to 
Lawrence,  to  come  there  and  start  a  School.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Nash  answered  that  call,  and  as  a  result,  we  see  the 
flourishing  work  of  Grace  Memorial  Chapel  and  later 
the  good  work  of  St.  Matthew's.  Mr.  Nash's  faithful 
and  effective  devotion  to  these  three  missions  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  comment  here." 

Mr.  Henry  Bourne  began  going  out  to  St.  Mary's  with  Mr. 
Nash  as  a  young  boy,  driving  first  a  buggy,  and  later  a  car,  to 
visit  the  mission  every  Sunday.  He  later  taught  the  Sunday 
School  and  Bible  classes,  and  continued  his  fine  work  until  the 
end  of  his  life. 

The  chapel  building  of  St.  Mary's  was  moved  to  the  town  of 
Speed  in  1907.  Mr.  Nash  continued  as  lay  leader  of  the  mission. 
In  1927  Bishop  Cheshire  sent  the  Rev.  C.  E.  B.  Robinson  to  take 
charge  of  the  three  missions,  St.  Mary's,  Grace,  and  St. 
Matthew's.  He  continued  here  until  1931,  when  he  accepted  a 
call  to  Cooleemee.  The  Rev.  L.  C.  Spencer  replaced  him,  and 
remained  until  his  death. 

The  "Macedonian  cry"  mentioned  by  Mr.  Smith  in  the 
account  of  St.  Mary's  history  came  from  little  Maggie 
Satterthwaite,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Nash.  It  is  a  valuable  little 
document,  as  upon  it  rested  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  strongest 
county  missions.  Her  letter  read: 

"Lawrence,  N.C. 

April  3,  1891 

Mr.  Nash: 

Won't  you  please  come  and  have  a  Sunday  School 
at  Lawrence.  I  think  you  will  have  a  right  large  school. 
I  have  moved  from  Coakley  to  Lawrence.  There  are  so 
many  little  boys  and  girls,  and  they  want  to  go  to 
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Sunday  School  so  much.  Miss  LouUe  Bridgers  is  our 
teacher  and  she  would  be  glad  to  help  you.  Won't  you 
please  come  and  start  a  school?  Please  write. 

Maggie  Satterthwaite" 

Little  Maggie  grew  up  and  married  Mr.  A.  J.  Parker  of 
Speed.  Their  family  continued  faithful  members  of  St.  Mary's, 
Speed,  and  her  grandson,  raised  in  the  mission,  is  now  a  clergy- 
man. Mr.  Nash  continued  as  leader  of  this  mission.  A  school  was 
built  on  the  church  grounds,  and  for  many  years  was  taught  by 
Miss  Kate  Cheshire,  daughter  of  Dr.  Cheshire.  Several  young 
ladies  of  the  Calvary  congregation  assisted  her  from  time  to  time 
in  the  good  work  of  the  school,  and  as  organists  at  the  chapel. 
Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Spencer  also  had  charge  here. 

A  third  mission,  St.  Matthew's,  was  started  by  Mr.  Nash, 
near  Dickens  Hill  School  about  twelve  miles  from  town.  The 
exact  date  of  its  organization  is  not  known,  but  it  had  already 
been  doing  good  work  among  the  people  of  that  community  for 
several  years  when  the  chapel  building  was  erected  in  1915.  An 
acre  of  ground  had  been  given  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  John  W. 
Hyde.  We  read  that  "quite  250  people  met  Mr.  Nash  at  this 
Mission  for  the  first  Christmas  celebration  since  the  church  was 
buih." 

St.  Andrew's  Mission,  at  Fountain  Mill,  is  said  to  have  been 
begun  as  a  Bible  class  on  the  porch  of  Mrs.  Corbin's  home,  while 
Mr.  Gamble  was  the  rector  of  Calvary  Church.  For  many  years, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Forbes,  Miss  Miriam  Lanier,  and  Miss  Pearl  Rowe 
went  regularly  to  conduct  the  class  and  Sunday  School  for  the 
children.  In  1913,  the  chapel  was  built,  and  the  work  continued 
until  about  1955,  when  this  mission  was  combined  with  Calvary 
Chapel,  Hart  Mill,  and  the  two  congregations  became  St. 
Michael's.  (This  new  name  was  assumed  in  1960.) 

The  four  missions,  St.  Ignatius,  St.  Mary's,  Grace  and  St. 
Andrew's,  in  addition  to  Calvary  Chapel,  were  flourishing  before 
the  turn  of  the  century.  It  was  because  of  what  he  had  heard  of 
them  that  the  Rev.  Bertram  Brown  accepted  the  call  to  succeed 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Harding  as  rector  of  Calvary  Parish  in  1909. 

St.  Anne's  Mission,  at  the  Gray  home.  Oak  Grove,  five 
miles  from  town,  grew  from  the  work  of  Mr.  William  Gray.  He 
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had  had  a  Bible  class  in  that  neighborhood  for  some  years;  Mr. 
George  Pender  also  had  much  to  do  with  its  work.  Mr.  Brown 
raised  this  to  mission  status  in  1913.  In  1922  the  Gray  family,  led 
by  Misses  Eliza  and  Penelope  Gray,  built  a  memorial  chapel, 
honoring  the  memory  of  their  mother  and  her  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
Robert  Pender  and  Miss  Nellie  Pender.  A  German  architect, 
Mr.  Koch,  built  the  beautiful  brick  chapel,  the  most  pleasing 
architecturally  of  all  the  Edgecombe  mission  chapels.  Services 
were  held  for  the  first  time  on  Nov.  12,  1922.  The  choir  of 
Calvary  Church  sang,  and  over  two  hundred  persons  attended. 
Mr.  D.  Russell  Clark  was  the  first  superintendent  of  the  new 
Sunday  School.  This  mission  throve  for  many  years:  Mr.  H.  H. 
PhiHps,  Jr.  and  Mr.  L.  G.  Shook  were  regular  helpers  with  the 
work  of  the  Sunday  School  and  the  Bible  Class  there.  Finally  the 
work  had  to  be  abandoned,  as  the  Episcopal  population  of  the 
community  left  for  other  parts  of  the  county.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  may  some  day  be  revived. 

Calvary  Chapel,  at  the  then  Tarboro  Cotton  Factory,  later 
Hart  Mill,  and  later  part  of  the  Burlington  Industries,  was  begun 
near  the  turn  of  the  century  as  a  Sunday  School  and  Bible  Class. 
Mrs.  James  Pender  and  Mr.  Frank  Hart  were  among  the  early 
workers  there.  An  earlier  chapel  building  stood  on  a  lot  east  of 
the  present  chapel,  nearer  Hendrick's  Creek.  The  present 
building  was  erected  in  about  1910.  Miss  Emma  Parker  began  to 
go  there  soon  after  the  present  chapel  was  built,  and  continued 
her  faithful  work  until  the  mission  gained  diocesan  status.  She 
then  continued  as  advisor  to  the  Auxiliary  work.  The  branch  of 
the  Auxiliary  there  is  named  in  her  honor.  Following  Mr.  Hart's 
long  and  fruitful  term  as  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School, 
Mr.  A.  D,  Mizell  became  its  leader,  and  continued  there  until  his 
death.  He  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Simmons,  Jr., 
who  for  more  than  three  decades  was  the  faithful  head  of  the 
Sunday  School.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Robinson,  F.  N.  Cox,  Hunt 
Comer,  Joseph  Burroughs  and  Curtis  Allen  have,  in  turn,  served 
as  priests  in  charge  of  this  mission.  As  has  been  stated,  it  com- 
bined with  the  congregation  of  St.  Andrew's  and  later  was  re- 
named St.  Michael's. 

St.  Wilfrid's,  on  the  Dozier  farm,  about  8  miles  from  town, 
was  begun  by  Mr.  Brown  in  1923.  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Clayton  was  for 
many  years  the  superintendent.  Mrs.  Clayton  played  for  the 
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service  on  a  little  portable  organ.  Miss  Mary  Louise  Worsley 
(Mrs.  F.  L.  Rives)  also  went  with  them  for  many  years  as  a 
teacher. 

St.  Saviour's,  Macclesfield,  was  on  record  in  1916,  but  the 
records  of  its  beginnings  are  not  to  be  found.  It  was  the  furthest 
removed  from  Tarboro  of  the  county  missions.  Its  building  is 
said  to  have  been  sold  to  another  denomination  when  the  work 
was  discontinued. 

St.  Joseph's  near  Fountain's  Crossroads;  Emmaus  Mission, 
Keechtown;  and  St.  David's  (location  unknown)  were  founded 
by  Mr.  Brown,  but  did  not  long  survive  his  death.  They  were  all 
on  record  in  the  year  1916.  Mr.  Brown  also  conducted  a  regular 
service  at  the  old  County  Home.  These  old  congregations, 
though  now  disbanded,  had  their  effect  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
county  communities  in  their  day.  Their  influence  was  felt  in  the 
lives  of  the  faithful  Calvary  communicants  who  helped  with 
their  work.  Many  whose  names  have  not  been  mentioned  went 
often  and  gladly  with  Mr.  Nash,  Mr.  Brown  and  the  other  minis- 
ters and  laymen  who  served  the  missions.  Mr.  T.  E.  Lewis,  Mr. 
Frank  Castix,  Mrs.  Sidney  Brown,  Mrs.  Chas.  Fluck,  Mrs. 
Worth  Wicker,  Mrs.  Pearl  Pennington,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Nicholson, 
Mrs.  Lena  Martin  and  many  others  gave  splendid  service  for 
many  years.  It  is  unfortunate  that  more  written  records  were  not 
kept  of  this  work,  as  the  recollections  of  the  older  members  of 
the  parish  are  our  only  source  of  information  now  available. 
Under  changing  conditions  of  transportation  and  communica- 
tion, the  once-isolated  communities  in  the  county  came  into 
closer  contact  with  the  town.  County  families  have  come  to 
Calvary  and  become  allied  with  the  town  congregation.  The 
missions  which  still  flourish  are  now  independent  of  Calvary 
Parish,  but  their  welfare  is  still  the  subject  of  interest  and  good 
will  to  the  people  of  Calvary  Church. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Nash  in  the  Edgecombe  missions,  his 
founding  and  enthusiastic  care  of  the  country  congregations, 
gained  for  him  a  place  in  the  honor  roll  of  America's  churchmen. 
An  article  in  the  national  Episcopal  magazine,  "The  Spirit  of 
Missions,"  was  written  to  pay  tribute  to  his  work,  when  he  was 
already  in  his  eighty-second  year.  When  the  article  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  printer,  Mr.  Nash  died.  What  was  written  as  a 
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tribute  became  a  eulogy  to  this  remarkable  churchman.  The  full 
text  of  this  tribute  is  found  in  Appendix  B. 

Enough  cannot  be  said  of  the  devotion  and  dedication  of  all 
the  faithful  laymen  and  women  who  labored  to  serve  the 
missions,  as  superintendents,  teachers,  organists,  drivers,  lay 
readers,  and  in  any  other  capacity  that  was  needed.  This  was 
indeed  a  glorious  period  in  the  life  of  Calvary  Church. 
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V.     THE  REVEREND  BERTRAM  BROWN 

The  Rev.  Bertram  Brown's  name  has  been  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  mission  program  of  Calvary  Church  in  the  early 
quarter  of  the  century.  He  often  remarked  that  he  had  come  to 
Tarboro  because  of  the  mission  work  being  done  here.  To  the 
four  missions  already  in  existence,  he  added  nine  more,  some  of 
which  survived,  and  some  of  which  did  not  last  more  than  a  few 
years.  But  during  the  great  mission  years,  the  whole  congrega- 
tion of  Calvary  Church  was  influenced  by  the  fine  work  being 
done  among  the  people  of  Edgecombe  County  by  the  rector  and 
the  devoted  lay  people,  who  went  out  in  the  country  in  good 
weather  and  bad,  over  almost  impassable  roads,  first  by  horse 
and  buggy,  later  by  car,  and  even,  on  occasions  when  no  other 
means  were  possible,  on  foot.  The  county  congregations  httle  by 
little  gave  many  strong  members  to  the  town  Church,  as  famihes 
moved  from  the  country  to  town  and  changed  their  membership 
to  Calvary  Church.  These  families  in  most  cases  did  not  lose 
contact  with  their  old  ties,  and  continued  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  missions  from  which  they  had  come. 

Mr.  Brown  is  remembered  as  a  mission  priest  by  many 
people  outside  of  Calvary  Parish,  but  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
knew  him,  his  memory  is  undying  because  of  other  more  person- 
al traits.  As  writer,  poet,  artist,  teacher,  humorist,  lover  of 
history  and  delightful  conversationalist,  he  is  remembered  as  a 
unique  personality  as  well  as  a  devoted  priest.  A  native  of  Ala- 
bama, he  received  his  theological  training  at  the  University  of 
the  South  and  the  Episcopal  Seminary  of  Virginia. 

It  was  not  long  after  his  arrival  in  Tarboro  in  1909  to  take 
up  his  duties  that  his  congregation  learned  one  interesting  fact 
about  his  ministry.  As  he  himself  told  them:  "If  I  do  not  make 
pastoral  calls  to  you  as  often  as  you  think  I  should,  just  consider 
that  it  is  because  you  are  not  dangerously  sick  nor  notoriously 
sinful,  and  be  glad."  His  concern  all  his  life  was  for  the  down- 
trodden and  the  needy,  in  soul  and  body.  His  approach  to  them 
and  to  their  religious  needs  was  as  simple  as  a  child's  and  had  a 
child's  mixture  of  deep  seriousness  and  humor.  He  was  a  lifelong 
foe  of  the  use  of  alcohol,  and  preached  total  abstinence.  He  once 
saw  a  set  of  slides  on  the  evils  of  strong  drink  and  determined  to 
buy  them  and  show  them  as  often  as  he  could,  for,  as  he  said, 
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"no  man  may  see  them  and  take  another  drink  without  it  tasting 
hke  it  had  a  watermoccasin  in  it." 

His  sermons  were  a  source  of  spiritual  help,  historical  value 
and  downright  entertainment  to  his  hearers.  His  own  deep 
reverence  forbade  his  ever  striving  for  levity,  but  his  forthright 
and  original  approach  to  life  and  its  problems  won  a  delighted 
response  from  his  congregations.  He  said  once  "No  preacher 
should  ever  preach  as  God's  truth  his  own  private  theories.  He 
may  at  times,  being  human,  mistake  his  own  theories  for  God's 
truth,  but  he  must  at  least  firmly  believe  that  his  pulpit 
utterances  have  the  authority  of  the  Bible  behind  them." 

When  asked  once  if  a  Christian  could  also  be  a  Socialist,  he 
replied:  "1  know  of  no  reason  why  a  Christian  should  not  be  a 
Socialist  provided  he  can  resist  the  temptation  to  talk  about  it, 
to  the  neglect  of  his  daily  immediate  duties." 

He  is  well  remembered  for  his  love  of  people,  his  benevo- 
lence and  compassion.  Many  times  Mrs.  Brown  would  start  to 
prepare  a  meal  and  find  that  the  ingredients  had  been  given  by 
Mr.  Brown  to  someone  in  need.  His  ready  wit  made  friends  for 
him  everywhere.  When  his  Model  T  Ford  was  stolen,  an  ad  in 
the  paper  told  the  thief  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  car  and  also 
urged  him  to  read  the  Bible  left  in  the  car. 

The  sexton  who  served  for  many  years  during  Mr.  Brown's 
time  gave  notice  to  the  Vestry  one  day  that  he  was  leaving.  He 
had  been  faithful  and  hardworking,  and  the  men  were  loath  to 
lose  him.  They  inquired  the  reason  for  his  going.  He  told  them 
that  "he  had  listened  to  all  Mr.  Brown's  sermons  and  learned 
them  by  heart,  and  now  was  going  around  to  Mr.  Alexander  at 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  learn  his."  This  sexton  was  also  a 
preacher,  and  had  regularly  taken  to  his  flock  on  Sunday 
evening  the  sermon  he  had  heard  from  the  Calvary  Church 
balcony  on  Sunday  morning! 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  great  student  of  history  both  ancient  and 
modern.  He  collected  a  number  of  relics  over  the  years,  and 
many  valuable  autographs,  which  he  displayed  as  a  small 
museum  in  the  hall  of  the  Parish  House.  This  collection  was  of 
wide  interest,  and  probably  taught  a  feeling  for  history  as  a 
Uving,  interesting  subject  to  the  children  who  grew  up  studying 
it  each  Sunday  on  their  way  to  their  Sunday  School  classes.  His 
studies  and  reconstruction  of  Civil  War  battles  gave  him  and  his 
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friends  much  pleasure,  and  if  he  had  Hved,  he  would  probably 
have  left  valuable  written  results  of  his  studies.  Scraps  of  these 
may  be  found  in  the  small  monthly  parish  magazine,  "The 
Christian  Worker,"  which  he  published  for  many  years. 

He  took  much  joy  in  the  beautiful  things  of  life,  in  pictures 
and  statues,  in  poetry  and  great  writing  of  all  kinds  (which  also 
reflected  in  his  own  writing)  but  one  field  of  human  endeavor 
was  as  a  closed  book  to  him.  Music  to  his  tone-deaf  ear  was  a 
series  of  sounds,  not  particularly  pleasant.  This  lack,  in  a  person 
of  such  wide  interests  and  perceptions,  was  a  source  of  curiosity 
to  him  and  amusement  to  his  friends. 

Typical  of  his  work  among  the  townspeople  was  the  weekly 
Bible  class  for  men  which  he  conducted  for  many  years  at  the 
Colonial  Theatre.  Well-attended  by  Calvary  churchmen,  it  at- 
tracted many  from  other  churches  and  many  more  of  no  church 
at  all,  and  from  these  last  Mr.  Brown  recruited  new  candidates 
for  baptism.  He  worked  daily  at  the  hospitals  and  the  jail,  giving 
comfort  and  strength  to  the  needy  and  outcast. 

With  the  advent  of  the  World  War,  he  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  President  Wilson's  efforts  towards  peace  and  neu- 
trahty  for  this  country.  As  late  as  1914,  he  quoted  the  Presi- 
dent's advice  to  remain  impartial  in  judgment,  saying,  "his 
advice  is  certainly  good  as  far  as  Tarboro  is  concerned,  at  least, 
for  not  one  of  us  has  natural  sense  enough  or  knows  enough 
about  European  affairs  to  decide  who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong 
with  any  fair  hope  of  being  just  in  our  decision." 

After  this  country  entered  the  War,  Mr.  Brown  asked  for 
leave  of  absence  to  work  as  a  chaplain  at  Camp  Pike,  Ark.,  and 
remained  there  for  six  months.  During  this  time  he  was  begged 
by  many  parishioners,  in  both  town  and  country,  to  come  back. 
He  had  not  been  satisfied  with  the  pledging  and  giving  to 
Church  upkeep;  the  treasurer  and  Vestry  often  had  to  plead  for 
special  donations  to  meet  Church  expenses.  He  wrote  from 
camp  that  he  would  hesitate  to  return  unless  the  members  could 
see  fit  to  support  the  Church  regularly  and  adequately.  He 
himself  was  convinced  "that  Calvary  people  are  both  able  and 
willing  to  support  their  Church,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  for  the 
matter  to  be  undertaken  in  a  businessHke  way."  Upon  his 
return,  he  suggested  a  novel  method,  of  which  he  had  heard 
while  in  service.  It  seemed  that  the  church  in  Meridian,  Miss., 
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"had  adopted  a  plan  to  raise  money  by  having  a  list  of  members 
and  what  they  gave  read  out  regularly  to  the  congregation,  and 
that  it  was  wonderful  how  much  money  was  raised."  We  learn 
from  the  minutes  that  the  Vestry  received  this  proposition  and 
promised  to  consider  it,  but  as  there  is  never  any  further  men- 
tion of  it,  we  must  think  that  they  abandoned  the  project  as 
being  too  revolutionary  for  the  staid  Calvary  congregation! 

Soon  after  Mr.  Brown's  coming,  the  need  for  a  Parish 
House  became  evident.  Starting  with  two  pledges  of  $100  each, 
a  fund  was  begun,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1922  that  the 
structure  was  built.  The  architect  was  Hobart  Upjohn  of  New 
York.  The  building  cost  about  $60,000.  It  was  named  Cheshire 
Memorial  Parish  House.  The  next  year,  two  memorials  were 
given:  a  cloister  connecting  the  new  building  with  the  Church, 
and  a  brick  wall  surrounding  the  whole  churchyard. 

This  extensive  building  program  greatly  enhanced  both  the 
physical  appearance  of  the  Church  and  the  scope  of  its  acti- 
vities. The  Parish  House,  begun  in  good  times,  soon  placed  a 
severe  financial  burden  on  the  congregation.  Depression  and 
bad  crop  years  slowed  down  the  payments.  The  women  of  the 
Church  organized  a  "Parish  Aid,"  and  by  means  of  every  acti- 
vity they  could  devise,  slowly  raised  funds  to  pay  the  debt.  By 
the  year  1934,  they  had  performed  the  remarkable  feat  of  paying 
more  than  $11,000  towards  the  Parish  House  debt,  besides 
painting  the  interior  of  the  Church,  the  outside  of  the  Rectory, 
and  furnishing  chairs  for  the  Parish  House.  The  debt  was  finally 
paid  about  1936,  and  shortly  thereafter  these  earnest  and  active 
ladies  disbanded,  but  their  name  and  fame  lingered  long  in  the 
memory  of  the  parish. 

Incidentally,  considering  the  help  the  women  of  Calvary 
have  always  given  and  the  calibre  of  their  work  in  and  out  of  the 
parish,  they  were  late  in  getting  any  voice  in  parish  affairs.  It 
was  not  until  1919  that  "women  over  21"  were  considered 
eligible  by  the  men  to  vote  at  congregational  meetings!  Their 
role  in  the  church  had  been  subservient  to  that  of  the  men,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  in  many  facets  of  the  work,  spiritual, 
physical,  and  financial,  their  contributions  had  been  essential. 

Calvary  was  the  site  of  the  founding  in  1882  of  the  diocesan 
Woman's  Auxiliary  (which  later  changed  its  name  to  Episcopal 
Church  Women).  The  25th,  75th  and  100th  anniversaries  of  this 
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founding  took  place  here.  Four  presidents  of  the  diocesan  body 
were  Calvary  products:  Miss  Kate  Cheshire,  Miss  Rena  Clark, 
Mrs.  Henry  Bourne,  and  Mrs.  Bourne's  daughter,  Mrs.  Willie 
Long.  Many  other  Calvary  women  have  held  diocesan  offices, 
while  the  "women  in  the  pew"  have  continued  to  "pray  fervent- 
ly, labor  diligently,  and  give  liberally"  for  the  spread  of  Christ's 
kingdom. 

During  his  years  at  Calvary  Church,  Mr.  Brown  had  as  his 
assistants  the  Rev.  Messrs.  L.  L.  Rose,  S.  W.  Hale,  John  L. 
Peckham,  C.  O.  Pardo,  C.  E.  B.  Robinson,  and  D.  W.  Yates. 
During  his  absence  in  wartime,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green  held  services 
in  the  parish.  From  time  to  time  young  theological  students  came 
to  work  with  Mr.  Brown,  drawn  by  their  interest  in  the 
missions.  Among  these  were  E.  N.  LeBlanc,  D.  W.  Allen,  W.  A. 
Lillycrop,  Worth  Wicker,  Ernest  Winborne  and  Winstead 
Leggett.  All  were  afterwards  ordained  to  the  ministry. 

In  January  1933,  Mr.  Brown  suffered  a  heart  attack  and 
was  forced  to  curtail  his  activities.  He  retired  in  1936  as  Rector 
Emeritus,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  M.  George  Henry.  His 
death  came  in  May  1937.  He  left  devoted  friends  in  every  walk 
of  life  to  mourn  him,  and  to  remember  and  quote  often  his  wise 
and  endearing  philosophy. 
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VI.  THE  CHURCHYARD  AND  THE  CHURCH 

The  churchyard,  besides  being  a  beautiful  garden  spot,  is  of 
interest  to  those  who  know  North  Carohna  history.  The  lives  of 
those  buried  there  cover  a  span  of  years  from  1775  to  the 
present.  The  burial  space  within  the  walls  is  almost  completely 
filled.  At  this  time  only  a  few  spaces  in  a  few  plots  are  empty. 

The  oldest  gravestones  in  the  place  are  not  properly 
Calvary  Church  stones.  They  were  brought  into  town  by  des- 
cendants of  the  Toole  family,  whose  plantation  was  at  Shiloh. 
When  it  was  found  that  the  Tar  River  was  gradually  wearing 
away  the  high  bank  where  the  old  family  burying  ground  was 
located,  and  that  some  of  the  stones  had  already  fallen  into  the 
river,  the  vestry  of  Calvary  Church  gave  permission  for  two 
tomb  stones  to  be  brought  in  and  set  into  the  churchyard  wall, 
near  the  southeast  corner.  These  were  the  stones  of  two  early 
settlers  of  Edgecombe  County,  Lawrence  and  Sabra  Irwin 
Toole.  He  was  an  incorporator  of  the  new  town  of  Tarboro,  and 
was  chosen  one  of  the  first  Commissioners  of  the  town.  He  was 
born  in  1708.  He  died  in  1760,  only  a  few  days  after  he  was  made 
Commissioner. 

His  granddaughter,  Mary  Toole,  became  the  wife  of 
Theophilus  Parker,  one  of  the  first  wardens  of  the  newly-formed 
Calvary  congregation.  This  man  was  born  in  1775  and  his  birth 
date  is  one  of  the  earUest  of  any  person  buried  here. 

The  oldest  bones  seem  to  be  those  of  Dempsey  Bryan,  born 
in  1774. 

Another  granddaughter  of  Lawrence  Toole  married  James 
West  Clark,  the  "first  clerk  of  the  Navy."^  Their  son,  Henry 
Toole  Clark,  of  "Hilma,"  was  Governor  of  North  Carolina  in 
1861-1862.  Dr.  Cheshire-,  under  whose  direction  the  Church  was 
built,  and  his  son,  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire,  lie  near  each  other  in 
the  Cheshire  plot.  The  Bishop  was  a  direct  descendant,  through 
his  mother,  of  Lawrence  Toole  and  Theophilus  Parker. 

Not  far  away,  a  stone  with  an  arresting  inscription  catches 
the  eye:  "Distinguished  for  wisdom,  purity  and  courage,  for 
twenty  years  he  exerted  more  power  in  North  Carohna  than  any 
other  man."  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  stone,  the  words,  "I 
dechne  to  answer."  We  immediately  want  to  know  more  about 
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the  man  buried  here.  We  find  that  he  was  William  L.  Saunders, 
colonel  of  the  46th  North  Carolina  Regiment  of  the  Confederate 
Army,  while  still  in  his  twenties.  After  the  war,  when  the  dread 
rule  of  the  "carpetbaggers"  held  the  South  in  thrall.  Col. 
Saunders  was  a  leader  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  when  that  body 
was  the  only  defense  the  defeated  Confederates  had  against  the 
depredations  of  the  northern  agitators  and  the  freed  slaves  they 
incited  to  violence.  When  captured  and  questioned  by  the 
Federals,  he  refused  to  endanger  his  companions,  and  main- 
tained a  rigid  silence,  even  in  the  face  of  torture,  saying  only,  "I 
decline  to  answer."  These  words,  a  fitting  testimony  to  the  man's 
courage,  were  engraved  on  his  tombstone.  Later,  Col.  Saunders 
was  Secretary  of  State  of  North  Carolina  under  Governor 
Vance.  He  is  best  remembered  by  students  and  lovers  of  history, 
however,  for  another  achievement:  he  collected  and  compiled 
the  scattered  and  valuable  colonial  records  of  the  colony  which 
became  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  thereby  rendered  an 
inestimable  service  to  later  historians. 

General  William  Dorsey  Pender  is  buried  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  churchyard.  He  was  the  youngest  Major  General 
in  the  Confederate  Army.  One  student  of  Civil  War  history,  at 
least,  thought  that  Gen.  Pender's  untimely  death  on  the  battle- 
field of  Gettysburg  was  a  turning  point,  if  not  the  decisive 
moment,  of  the  Confederate  fortunes.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  is 
also  said  to  have  made  a  statement  to  this  effect.  A  full  account 
in  support  of  this  theory  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Rev. 
Bertram  Brown. 

In  the  same  plot  with  Gen.  Pender  lies  the  body  of  his  kins- 
man, Col.  John  T.  Mercer,  of  the  21st  Georgia  Chargers.  He 
was  acting  Brigadier  General  at  the  assault  on  Plymouth,  and 
was  killed  in  that  action.  He  was  closely  related  to  the  Pender 
family,  so  was  brought  to  their  family  plot  to  be  buried  at  the 
foot  of  his  kinsman.  Gen.  Pender. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Gaston  Lewis,  another  son  of  Calvary 
Church,  who  is  buried  here,  distinguished  himself  on  the  field  of 
battle  many  times  during  the  Virginia  campaign.  He  was 
wounded  and  apparently  killed  at  the  battle  of  Farmville,  Va., 
the  day  before  the  signing  of  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  He 
did  not  die,  however,  and  after  the  war  became  chief  engineer 
for  the  North  CaroHna  State  Guards,  a  position  he  held  until  the 
end  of  his  life  in  1901. 
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A  stone  that  harks  back  to  Revolutionary  times  is  that  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Sumner  Blount,  daughter  and  wife  of  Revolutionary 
War  generals.  Her  father  was  Gen.  Jethro  Sumner,  of  Warren 
County,  and  her  husband  was  Gen.  Thomas  Blount.  Gen. 
Blount,  a  representative  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Congress  in 
Washington  when  he  died,  was  buried  in  the  Congressional 
Cemetery  there.  His  wife's  tombstone  in  Calvary  Churchyard 
was  the  gift  of  the  congregation  of  Christ  Church,  Raleigh,  and 
for  a  very  good  reason:  Mrs.  Blount  had  left  in  her  will  a  sum  of 
about  $15,000,  as  a  trust  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  first 
Episcopal  church  in  Raleigh.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  doubts 
were  entertained  at  the  time  her  will  was  made  as  to  how  far  the 
court  could  go  in  supporting  such  a  bequest  for  religious 
purposes,  this  being  a  new  question  for  the  legal  code  of  the  then 
very  new  United  States  courts.  So  Mrs.  Blount  further  provided 
that  in  case  any  doubts  were  raised  as  to  the  legahty  of  the  gift, 
or  if  her  other  legatees  should  contest  it,  her  bequest  should  go 
to  two  churchmen  in  Raleigh,  (one  a  clergyman),  the  disposition 
of  the  same  to  be  left  to  their  consciences!  The  first  Christ 
Church,  the  predecessor  to  the  present  beautiful  church 
building,  was  built  as  a  result  of  this  good  lady's  benefaction.  In 
later  years  several  hundred  dollars  more  were  paid  to  the  Vestry 
of  Christ  Church,  the  remainder  of  the  first  legacy,  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  the  building. 

A  forceful  reminder  that  America  was  still  being  in  fact 
colonized  in  the  early  days  of  the  churchyard  is  the  fact  that 
many  graves  are  of  people  born  in  other  lands.  The  burial 
record  gives  names  of  "James  D.  Howell,  1813,  merchant,  born 
in  Scotland";  "William  Crockett,  harness-maker,  native  of 
Dumfries,  North  Britain";  "George  Wells,  born  in  Chislett 
Parish,  near  Canterbury,  England";  three  Swiss,  a  woman  and 
two  children,  "brought  here  by  W.  J.  Staton."  In  a  few  cases, 
these  touching  references  to  home  were  engraved  on  the  stones 
by  homesick  families,  to  whom  their  loved  ones'  deaths  in  a 
strange  land  must  have  been  all  the  sadder.  Another  reference  is 
to  "James  A.  Cargill,  from  Connecticut,  a  stranger."  Such  a 
meagre  description  opens  up  avenues  of  conjecture!  The 
churchyard  is  full  of  such  hints  at  stories  that  will  never  be  told, 
but  which  give  food  for  thought  about  people  buried  here  over 
the  centuries. 
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The  Cloister 


The  Churchyard 


The  members  of  Calvary  congregation  have  been  generous 
in  their  giving  to  the  Church  since  the  beginning.  Gifts  large  and 
small  have  contributed  to  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  the 
church,  chapel  and  parish  houses.  Many  of  these  have  been 
from  anonymous  donors;  the  names  of  other  donors  have  been 
lost.  Thus  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  make  an  accurate 
Ust.  No  central  record  had  been  kept  until  1957.  A  Committee 
for  Memorials  and  Gifts  was  set  up  in  that  year,  with  W.  Carter 
Darrow  as  chairman.  Its  duty  is  to  advise  the  Rector  and  vestry 
as  to  the  appropriateness  of  proposed  gifts,  and  to  record  all 
memorials.  A  handsome  red  calf-bound  Book  of 
Remembrance  was  prepared  as  a  permanent  record.  Because  of 
the  late  date  of  this  move,  the  origin  of  many  memorials  is  not 
known.  A  list  of  gifts  to  the  church,  churchyard,  parish  house 
and  memorial  hall  is  to  be  found  in  Appendix  C  at  the  back  of 
this  book. 

The  stained  glass  windows  in  Calvary  Church  present  an 
interesting  history  of  church  glass  from  the  Victorian  through 
the  contemporary  styles,  although  no  strictly  "modern"  glass  is 
yet  to  be  found  here.  The  two  Tiffany  windows  are  noteworthy. 

The  pulpit  and  lectern  in  All  Saints'  Chapel  have  an  inter- 
esting story.  When  Dr.  Cheshire  came  to  Tarboro,  he  was  still 
the  priest  in  charge  of  Scotland  Neck.  His  senior  warden  there, 
Mr.  Peter  Smith,  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  the 
Confederate  ram  Albemarle  on  the  Roanoke  River  at  the  same 
time  that  Calvary  Church  was  being  built  in  Tarboro.  Mr. 
Smith  saved  some  blocks  of  wood  which  were  left  over  after  the 
ship  was  launched,  and  gave  them  to  Dr.  Cheshire  to  be  made 
into  furniture  for  his  new  church.  Dr.  Cheshire  found  an  Eng- 
lish woodcarver  who  had  come  to  this  country  after  having 
worked  on  the  restoration  of  Litchfield  Cathedral  in  England. 
This  man  fashioned  the  two  pieces  of  furniture  from  the  scraps 
of  the  Confederate  ship,  and  small  brass  plates  were  attached  to 
them  to  record  their  origin.  They  were  used  in  the  big  church 
until  other  memorial  furniture  more  suitable  in  scale  to  the  size 
of  the  building  was  given. 

The  records  seem  to  indicate  that  four  successive  organs 
have  been  in  use  in  the  Church  since  it  was  built.  The  1868 
catalog  of  the  Jardine  Organ  Company  shows  that  Calvary 
Church,  Tarboro,  was  a  possessor  of  a  Jardine  instrument.^ 
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This  was  evidently  the  organ  bought  for  the  newly  built  church. 
As  has  been  stated,  this  organ  was  hand-pumped.  In  1903,  a 
"water-motor"  was  installed  to  do  the  pumping. 

Forty-six  years  passed.  In  1914  it  was  evident  that  a  new 
organ  was  needed.  The  women  of  the  Church  undertook  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds,  and  an  Estey  organ  was  installed,  which  in 
turn  gave  good  service  until  1950.  A  gift  from  Mrs.  J.  Lawrence 
Sprunt,  a  daughter  of  the  Parish,  provided  a  complete  re- 
working of  the  old  pipes  and  the  replacement  of  the  old  Estey 
console  with  a  Mbller  console.  The  organ,  thus  rejuvenated, 
gave  satisfactory  service  for  21  years,  until  1971,  when  it  was  de- 
cided that  further  reworking  was  no  longer  feasible.  A  new 
Zimmer  organ  was  purchased  and  installed.  Again,  the 
generosity  of  parish  members  made  this  possible.  A  challenge 
gift  by  D.  Russell  Clark  was  soon  met  by  other  members  of  the 
congregation,  to  realize  the  purchase  price  of  the  new  organ. 

A  useful  and  timely  memorial  was  the  gift  of  furnishings  for 
the  Parish  House  kitchen  when  it  was  renovated  and  moved  to 
the  basement  of  the  auditorium,  in  1942.  These  were  given  by  S. 
N.  Clark  and  D.  R.  Clark  in  memory  of  their  mother.  The  air- 
conditioning  equipment  for  the  Church,  the  gift  of  D.  R.  Clark, 
was  installed  in  1959,  to  the  great  satisfaction  and  comfort  of 
the  congregation. 

In  addition  to  the  church  and  chapel  furnishings,  there 
have  been  many  valuable  memorials  and  gifts  of  a  practical 
nature.  Among  these  are  the  Eliza  Battle  Pittman  scholarships 
to  St.  Mary's  Junior  College.  These  two  non-competitive 
scholarships  were  given  in  1906  in  memory  of  her  daughter  by 
Mrs.  Newsome  Jones  Pittman,  to  be  awarded  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Vestry  of  Calvary  Church  to  residents  of  Edgecombe 
County.  These  names  of  the  young  women  who  have  attended 
St.  Mary's  as  beneficiaries  of  this  gift  would  make  a  long  roll  of 
outstanding  and  useful  members  of  the  Church. 

The  Churchyard  Fund,  a  trust  set  up  to  receive  memorial 
gifts  for  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  Churchyard,  has 
proved  a  very  desirable  means  of  providing  an  appropriate  ex- 
pression for  those  who  wish  to  give  a  memorial  gift.  The  Clark 
family  have  made  generous  contributions  to  another  fund,  the 
income  of  which  provides  discretionary  money  for  the  use  of  the 
rector.  Other  monies  are  held  in  trust  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
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Churchyard  and  Church.  These  are  added  to  by  memorial  gifts 
by  parishioners  and  friends  of  Calvary. 

An  anonymous  gift  was  once  given  which  aroused  great 
interest  in  the  Church.  The  glass  globes  of  the  light  standards 
had  little  by  little  become  broken  or  cracked,  and  new  ones  were 
very  hard  to  come  by,  as  they  were  of  outdated  style.  A 
complete  new  set  made  its  appearance  one  Sunday,  and  to  this 
day  it  is  not  known  who  ordered  and  placed  them  in  the  Church. 
It  is  not  often  that  a  modest  benefactor  is  able  to  conceal  his 
identity,  with  so  many  mystified  people  trying  to  discover  it! 
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VII.     YEARS  OF  CHANGE  AND  PROGRESS 

From  the  beginning,  and  through  the  years  of  Mr.  Brown's 
incumbency,  Tarboro  had  been  substantially  the  same  sort  of 
town,  the  center  of  an  agricultural  county,  and  unhke  the  more 
progressive  towns  and  cities  of  the  western  part  of  the  state,  sub- 
ject to  relatively  little  change.  Churches  and  congregations  were 
in  loose  touch  with  others  of  their  diocese  and  of  the  national 
Church,  and  generally  speaking,  were  rather  self-contained  and 
autonomous.  In  the  years  between  the  wars,  however,  we  see  a 
gradual  change.  Travel  and  communication  again  affected  the 
lives  of  the  people.  Ideas  from  outside  began  to  influence  the  life 
of  Calvary  Church  and  to  change  some  of  her  ancient  and  well- 
loved  traditional  ways. 

Certain  traditions  persisted,  however:  the  Easter  morning 
and  All  Saint's  Day  "churchyard  services,"  when  the  congre- 
gation followed  the  Rector  and  choir  around  the  churchyard, 
singing  hymns  appropriate  to  the  season,  and  joining  in  prayers 
for  departed  loved  ones;  the  solemn  midnight  Christmas  Eve 
service;  and  the  watchnight  service  of  New  Year's  Eve.  The  well- 
loved  children's  Easter  afternoon  mite  box  service  was  for  gen- 
erations a  community  affair,  participated  in  by  all  the  children 
of  the  missions  and  by  children  of  other  churches  in  the  town. 
From  the  youngest  babes  in  arms,  all  would  gather  at  the 
flower-filled  Easter  Church,  to  march  with  hymns  and  banners, 
and  to  present  their  offerings.  This  is  no  longer  a  community 
service,  but  it  may  some  day  be  revived  as  such,  to  provide  an 
early  memory  of  the  beauty  of  the  Church  for  the  children  of  the 
town  and  county. 

One  rich  blessing  of  Calvary  has  been  the  many  ordinations 
which  have  taken  place  here,  probably  as  many  as,  if  not  more 
than,  in  any  other  church  in  the  diocese.  A  Ust  of  the  men  or- 
dained, and  the  one  man  both  ordained  and  consecrated  here,  is 
a  resounding  roll: 

October  29,  1876       The  Rev.  Robert  Brent  Drane,  ordained 
Priest.  (Nephew  of  Dr.  Cheshire) 

April  21,  1878  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire,  Jr.,  ordained 

Deacon. 
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October  15,  1893       The  Rev.  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire,  Jr., 

consecrated  Bishop. 
May  15,  1906  The  Rev.  Richard  Roscoe  Phelps, 

ordained  Priest. 
December  19,  1920    Lewis  Page  Spencer,  ordained  Deacon. 
January  16,  1935       The  Rev.  David  Watts  Yates,  ordained 

Priest. 
June  23,  1935  Henry  Johnston,  Jr.,  ordained  Deacon. 

(Great  grandson  of  Dr.  Cheshire) 
June  1,  1938  The  Rev.  Gray  Temple,  ordained  Priest.^ 

May  28,  1942  The  Rev.  Charles  Kane  Cobb  Lawrence, 

ordained  Priest.  (His  father,  the  Rt. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Lawrence,  was  the  ordaining 

Bishop.) 
February  2,  1943       James  Daniel  Gilliam,  ordained  Deacon. 
March  28,  1944         The  Rev.  Robert  Malcolm  McNair, 

ordained  Priest. 
October  31,  1945       Joseph  William  O'Brien,  ordained 

Deacon. 
September  18,  1959  The  Rev.  Curtis  Tilley  Allen,  ordained 

Priest. 

During  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  George  Henry^,  the  shift  of 
emphasis  (or  rather  the  widening  of  emphasis)  which  was  being 
felt  in  the  national  Church,  also  appeared  in  Calvary.  Christian 
education,  from  the  level  of  the  youngest  member  of  the  Sunday 
School  through  the  men's  and  women's  service  organizations, 
was  planned  and  carried  out  with  increasing  attention  to  a 
unified  parish  program.  Under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henry,  a  Parish 
Council  was  formed  to  integrate  the  plans  and  work  of  all 
parish  bodies. 

"Mass  communications"  first  made  their  appearance  in 
Calvary  in  1940,  when  the  first  service  from  this  Church  was 
broadcast  to  Tarboro  listeners.  The  radio  station  of  that  time 
was  a  simple  affair,  housed  in  the  "Old  Opera  House,"'*  and 
using  the  facihties  of  Station  WEED  in  Rocky  Mount.  Six  years 
later,  Tarboro's  own  WCPS  opened,  and  church  services 
broadcast  in  rotation  by  the  churches  of  the  town  became  a 
regular   Sunday   morning   occurrence.   The   National  Church 
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recognized  the  potential  value  of  this  medium  of  communication 
when  it  instituted  its  nationwide  broadcasting  program  in  1948. 

Calvary  Choir  boasted  its  only  professionals  in  its  history  in 
1940.  Mr.  Carter  Darrow,  for  many  years  the  beloved  director  of 
the  choir,  asked  for  two  paid  voices  to  augment  the  volunteers, 
and  the  Vestry  consented  to  the  experiment. 

With  the  coming  of  the  second  World  War,  the  congrega- 
tional attendance  dwindled  sadly.  Many  young  men  and  women 
had  left  to  join  the  fighting  forces.  Whole  families  were  uprooted 
by  the  emergency,  and  few  came  to  take  their  places  in  the  pews, 
for  Tarboro  had  no  war-time  industry  or  encampment  to  draw 
new  people.  The  choir  work  at  this  lowest  ebb  was  often  carried 
on  by  one  faithful  man  and  three  or  four  women.  These  singers 
continued  to  march  bravely  to  the  processional,  making  as 
"joyful  noise"  as  they  could,  in  spite  of  anxious  hearts. 

The  annual  congregational  meeting  since  the  beginning  had 
been  a  simple  matter  of  the  people  remaining  in  their  pews  after 
an  eleven-o'clock  service,  for  a  short  business  session  with  elec- 
tion of  vestrymen.  In  Mr.  Brown's  time  this  had  changed  to  a 
supper  meeting  in  the  Parish  House.  During  the  war  years,  food 
shortage  forced  the  meeting  back  to  its  old  "austerity"  plan. 
Supper  meetings  were  not  resumed  until  1944.  An  entry  in  the 
Vestry  minute  book  tells  us  that  "the  congregational  supper  was 
discussed,  and  St.  Catherine's  Branch  (of  the  Women's  Auxil- 
iary) now  in  session,  was  asked  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  have 
it.  They  were  not  helpful  in  deciding,  saying  only  that  they  could 
put  it  on  gladly  if  the  Vestry  wanted  it.  The  Vestry  discussed  it 
and  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  and  voted  unanimously  to 
have  it." 

The  women  of  Calvary,  in  spite  of  their  constant  activity, 
their  gifts,  their  housekeeping  of  the  Church  plant,  and  their 
good  works  in  the  parish,  nation  and  world,  still  played  a  sup- 
porting role  to  the  men.  As  members  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary 
they  were  indeed  that:  auxiliary  to  the  men  of  the  Church. 
Diocesan  officers  of  the  organization  were  appointed  by  the 
bishop;  parish  officers  were  appointed  by  the  rector;  and  these 
reverend  gentlemen  presided  over  the  women's  meetings.  The 
women's  groups  did  not  achieve  autonomy  until  well  into  the 
20th  century. 
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It  was  not  until  1937  that  women  were  allowed  to  raise  their 
voices  in  parish  meetings.  Another  three  decades  would  pass 
before  they  could  serve  on  the  vestry  or  represent  Calvary  at 
Diocesan  Convention. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Henry  family,  the  old  rectory  which 
had  been  built  for  the  Brown  family  in  1910,  and  which  had 
served  also  as  parish  house  until  the  building  of  the  present 
Parish  House,  was  sold,  and  a  new  and  comfortable  house  was 
built  in  1938.  A  son  of  the  Parish,  Mr.  Robert  Norfleet  of 
Greensboro,  was  architect.  He  afterwards  gave  his  services  when 
a  renovation  and  re-locating  was  made  of  the  kitchen  in  the 
Parish  House.  And  he  was  the  man  responsible  for  the  design  of 
the  present  fine  Memorial  Parish  Hall,  which  was  said  by  many 
people  at  the  time  of  its  building  to  be  the  finest  of  its  size  in  the 
diocese. 

Following  the  Rev.  David  Yates,  who  had  assisted  Mr. 
Brown,  came  the  Rev.  Gray  Temple,  as  Mr.  Henry's  assistant. 
These  two  men  endeared  themselves  to  the  whole  parish,  and 
especially  to  the  people  of  the  missions.  The  Rev.  C.  K.  C. 
Lawerence  followed,  and  after  him,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  O'Brien  and 
Robert  Malcolm  McNair,  the  latter  succeeding  Mr.  Henry  as 
Rector  of  Calvary  Church.  During  these  years,  increased  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  work  among  young  people.  We  see  items 
appearing  in  the  budget  for  this  work,  and  more  funds  going  to 
enlarge  the  work  of  the  Sunday  School. 

A  noteworthy  event  of  Mr.  McNair's  tenure  was  the  conse- 
cration of  All  Saints'  Chapel  by  Bishop  Penick.  The  chapel  had 
been  completed  years  before,  but  consecration  could  not  take 
place  until  a  hngering  debt  on  the  building  was  finally  paid.  This 
was  in  1944.  In  this  same  year,  a  discretionary  fund  for  the 
Rector's  use  was  instituted,  through  the  gift  of  the  members  of  a 
family  whose  generosity  to  the  Church  is  well-known. 

During  the  war,  measures  of  economy  are  noted.  The 
Junior  Warden  was  asked  "to  prepare  the  Rectory  for  economi- 
cal comfort  during  the  winter,  the  best  he  possibly  could,"  and 
we  soon  find  that  a  wood  stove  was  bought  for  use  there.  Oil  for 
civilian  heating  purposes,  even  for  the  clergy,  was  hard  to 
come  by. 

In  1946,  the  Rev.  F.  Nugent  Cox  was  made  assistant  Rec- 
tor, with  special  charge  of  the  missions.  Mr.  McNair  left  in  1947, 
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to  continue  his  studies  toward  a  doctorate,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Treadwell  Davison,  the  next  year.  The  interim  years 
without  a  rector,  always  so  hard  for  a  congregation,  were  faced 
with  determination  by  the  Calvary  family.  Layreaders  did  fine 
work,  and  the  program  of  the  Parish  never  faltered. 

Under  Mr.  Davison's  special  gift  for  parochial  ministering, 
the  parish  family  strengthened  its  bonds  and  went  forward.  The 
families  absent  during  the  war  years  returned,  and  with  the 
beginning  of  an  industrialization  program  in  the  town,  new 
families  were  added.  Calvary  Chapel  and  St.  Andrew's  became 
organized  diocesan  missions,  a  step  toward  which  their  members 
had  worked  for  years.  Mr.  Davison  had  as  his  student  assistant 
Mr.  Peter  Robinson,  who  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  C.  E.  B. 
Robinson,  a  former  assistant  Rector  of  the  parish. 

At  this  time  Miss  Emily  Putnam  came  to  Calvary  to  serve  in 
many  capacities.  She  was  secured  as  a  religious  education 
worker,  but  soon  served  as  both  organist  and  choir  director, 
upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Darrow.  Later  (in  1953)  she  was  to 
head  a  Parochial  School  of  Music,  to  assure  a  succession  of 
young  organists  and  pianists  for  the  Church.  Her  choirs  engaged 
children  of  all  ages  in  the  parish;  they  learned  much  about  the 
history  of  the  Church  as  they  learned  its  music  and  service.  For 
Miss  Putnam  was  a  lover  of  the  history  of  the  church,  as  well  as 
the  music,  and  made  use  of  both  in  her  annual  pageants  and 
festivals. 

In  1950  Mr.  Davison's  decision  to  leave  the  Parish  was 
received  with  sorrow  by  the  congregation.  He  had  greatly  en- 
deared himself  to  the  community  as  well  as  to  his  own  flock,  and 
had  reached  and  helped  many  different  sorts  of  people. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  S.  Grayson  Clary,  under 
whose  able  and  consecrated  leadership  the  Parish  moved  stead- 
ily forward  in  its  work  for  God's  Kingdom.  The  Men's  Service 
Club  was  organized  and  became  a  strong  force  in  the  Church's 
life.  Boy  Scout  work  was  sponsored  and  led  by  the  men  of  Cal- 
vary. Miss  Putnam's  Music  School,  aforementioned,  was  a 
success  from  its  beginning.  Parish  Life  Conferences  reflected  the 
effort  of  the  Church  to  enter  more  fully  into  its  peoples'  lives  and 
personal  problems.  Care  of  the  aging  was  studied,  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  building  fund  for  the  Diocesan  Home  for  the  Aging 
became  an  item  of  our  budget.  The  new  trend  in  Church  School 
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curricula  was  reflected  in  an  innovation  introduced  by  Mr. 
Clary:  during  the  summer  months,  the  Sunday  morning  service 
was  moved  up  to  10:30,  the  9:30  Church  School  hour  was  done 
away  with;  and  the  children  attended  Church  with  their  parents, 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  newly-introduced  Seabury 
Series  of  Church  School  instruction. 

The  Rev.  Hunt  Comer  came  as  deacon,  then  priest,  in 
charge  of  Calvary  Chapel  and  other  missions.  Mr.  David 
Guthrie  was  Mr.  Clary's  assistant  for  a  time,  followed  by  the 
Rev.  Leroy  Beard. 

A  building  fund  had  been  accumulating  for  many  years, 
with  a  view  to  future  expansion  of  the  Parish  House  facilities.  A 
committee  was  instructed  to  acquire  additional  land  adjacent  to 
the  Church  property,  as  it  was  apparent  that  the  Cheshire 
Memorial  Parish  House  could  not  be  adapted  or  expanded  to 
fill  the  needs  of  the  growing  Sunday  School  and  Christian 
education  activities. 

As  the  Rector  and  Vestry  struggled  with  tne  larger  issues  of 
finance  and  Parish  management,  the  small  annoyances  of  life 
continued  to  creep  into  the  minutes:  we  read  that  at  one  meeting, 
a  member  "mentioned  that  the  board  under  the  pew  hit  his  feet 
every  time  he  kneels  down  and  suggested  something  be  done 
about  it."  This  statement  reminded  another  vestryman  of  his  pet 
grievance:  he  stated  that  "the  bottom  step  to  the  Parish  House 
sticks  out  and  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  correct  this." 
At  the  next  meeting  the  Junior  Warden  reported  that  the  step 
had  been  fixed,  but  as  the  offending  board  under  the  pew  was 
not  mentioned  again,  we  must  assume  that  its  critic  still 
continued  to  struggle  with  it  every  Sunday. 

A  Vestry  committee  appointed  "to  suggest  means  of  mini- 
mizing the  Sunday  School  noises"  met  with  no  success. 

Mr.  Clary  resigned  in  1957,  and  left  a  Parish  more  vigorous 
and  active  because  of  his  dedicated  ministry  and  gifts  for 
organization. 

The  Rev.  John  Shelby  Spong  succeeded  Mr.  Clary.  Soon 
after  his  coming,  he  assumed  charge  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  after 
the  retirement  of  the  Rev.  M.  M.  Weston,  for  many  years  its 
Rector.  St.  Mary's  and  Grace  missions  were  also  under  Mr. 
Spong's  charge.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Burroughs  was  at  this  time  at 
Calvary  Chapel. 
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The  Rev.  Curtis  Allen  came  to  be  Mr.  Spong's  assistant. 
Besides  his  work  in  Calvary  Church,  Mr.  Allen  visited  Speed 
and  Lawrence,  and  served  the  missions  in  these  communities. 
Upon  Mr.  Burrough's  resignation,  Mr.  Allen  was  detached  from 
Calvary  Church,  and  assumed  charge  of  St.  Michael's,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  other  duties.  St.  Ignatius  was  visited  regularly  by  Mr. 
Spong. 

Under  Mr.  Spong's  enthusiastic  leadership,  an  active  cam- 
paign was  begun  to  complete  plans  for  the  building  of  an  addi- 
tional parish  hall  faciHty.  A  deadline  was  set  for  its  completion: 
1960,  when  the  Diocesan  Convention  was  invited  to  meet  at 
Calvary  Church,  on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
present  church  building.  This  would  also  coincide  with  the  bi- 
centennial celebration  of  Tarboro's  founding.  With  this  date  in 
view,  the  congregation  went  to  work  with  a  will.  Former  mem- 
bers were  notified,  and  many  generous  gifts  were  made  to  the 
building  fund,  some  of  them  memorials  to  former  communi- 
cants of  the  Parish.  Notable  among  these  were  the  funds  given  in 
memory  of  Mary  Meade  Bridgers  by  her  children;  another  in 
memory  of  Miss  Ellenor  Reed  by  Miss  Katherine  Pender;  a 
beautiful  set  of  photographs  made  by  Mr.  Harold  Simpson  and 
given  in  memory  of  his  parents;  and  the  Httle  altar  built  and 
given  to  the  primary  classroom  by  Mr.  Merkle  Pulley,  in 
memory  of  his  son.  These  and  many  other  gifts  brought  the 
long-awaited  Memorial  Parish  Hall  to  its  completion,  and  on 
April  22,  1960,  it  was  dedicated.  The  following  month  Calvary 
Church  was  host  to  the  Convention. 

One  hundred  years  before,  in  1860,  Bishop  Atkinson  had 
addressed  the  annual  Convention  of  the  Diocese,  and  spoke 
these  words:  "At  the  Convention  in  Tarboro  I  consecrated 
Calvary  Church,  a  handsome  and  spacious  building  which,  as 
compared  with  the  old  Church  edifice,  does  of  itself  indicate  the 
great  advancement  in  that  Parish  which  our  Communion  has 
made  under  the  efficient  and  acceptable  labors  of  its  Rector." 

Almost  the  same  words  might  have  been  spoken  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  Memorial  Hall.  It  represented  years  of 
progress  under  devoted  pastors,  and  promised  many  more  years 
of  fruitful  activity  in  an  expanded  parish  program. 

Many  new  parish  projects  were  inaugurated.  During  the 
week  it  was  a  busy  place.  A  parish  nursery  school  and  a  federally 
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funded  center  for  retarded  children  were  among  the  groups 
meeting  there. 

A  notable  and  valuable  outgrowth  was  the  basketball  pro- 
gram instituted  by  Mr.  Spong  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  Tarboro. 
The  "Holy  Hoopsters"  and  the  "Holy  Hoopskirts"  have  kept  the 
fine  gymnasium  busy  after  school  hours  all  during  the  season. 
Young  people  from  other  churches  joined  in,  and  fierce  has  been 
the  rivalry,  and  exciting  the  play-offs! 

The  commodious  new  kitchen,  with  its  up-to-date  equip- 
ment, inspired  the  men  of  the  Church  to  start  what  soon  became 
an  annual  community  event:  the  Pancake  Supper.  Dressed  in 
white  coats,  wielding  their  mixing  spoons  and  spatulas,  the  men 
turn  out  an  excellent  meal,  feeding  in  an  evening  as  many  as  550 
people  from  Tarboro  and  nearby  communities  as  their  reputa- 
tion as  cooks  spreads  abroad.  Of  all  who  partook,  probably  the 
Calvary  women  enjoyed  it  most;  here  at  last  was  a  parish 
occasion  for  which  the  men  did  every  lick  of  the  work! 
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Miss  Kate  D.  Cheshire 

President,  Woman's  Auxihary 

of  Diocese  of  N.  C. 

1913-1918 

(with  her  brother,  Bishop  Cheshire) 


Miss  Rena  H.  Clark 

President,  Woman's  Auxiliary 

of  Diocese  of  N.  C. 

1929-1933 


Mrs.  Henry  C.  Bourne 

President,  Woman's  Auxiliary 

of  Diocese  of  N.  C. 

1946-1949 


Mrs.  W.  J.  Long,  Jr. 

President,  N.  C.  Churchwomei 

1970-1973 

(born  in  Tarboro) 


daughter  of  Mrs.  Bourne 


The  Rt.  Rev. 

Joseph  Blount  Cheshire,  Jr. 

Bishop  of  North  Carolina 

Born  in  Tarboro 


The  Rt.  Rev. 

Matthew  George  Henry 

Bishop  of  Western  North  Carohna 

Former  Rector  of  Calvary  Church 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Gray  Temple 

Bishop  of  South  Carolina 

Former  Assistant  Rector 

of  Calvary  Church 


The  Rt.  Rev. 

John  Shelby  Spong 

Bishop  of  Newark 

Former  Rector  of  Calvary  Church 


VIII.     THE  OLD  ORDER  CHANGETH 

The  late  'sixties  and  early  'seventies  brought  about  many 
changes  at  Calvary  Church.  The  New  Liturgy  and  the  newly- 
translated  Bible,  although  they  gave  distress  to  many  of  the 
older  parishioners  and  to  some  of  the  young  as  well,  were 
received  by  the  congregation  as  a  whole  with  good  grace.  That 
the  Church  weathered  the  time  of  uncertainty  and  discomfort 
was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  tact  and  kindly  diplomacy  of 
the  incumbents  of  those  years. 

The  New  Prayer  Book  was  put  into  use  during  the  Rev. 
Charles  Morton  Riddle  Ill's  tenure.  Laymen  were  at  this  time 
permitted  to  help  administer  the  elements  during  Holy  Com- 
munion. Women  took  their  place  on  the  Vestry,  and  in  that 
same  year  were  sent  to  Diocesan  Convention  as  delegates.  In 
1976,  on  Theological  Education  Sunday,  an  ordained  woman 
priest  preached  from  Calvary's  pulpit. 

These  changes  in  thought  and  procedure  were  noted  in  the 
vestry  minutes.  From  time  to  time  efforts  to  "slow  things  down  a 
bit"  were  made  by  Church  members  in  the  form  of  letters  or 
resolutions  to  the  Rector  and  Vestry.  But  in  general  the  changes 
were  instituted  peaceably. 

In  1968,  Miss  Putnam  retired  from  her  twenty-year  work  in 
the  Church,  and  was  given  a  gift  of  a  new  car  by  the  congrega- 
tions of  Calvary  and  St.  Michael's,  where  she  had  served  faith- 
fully and  effectively  as  organist  and  choir  director.  Miss  Nettie 
Bunn  became  director,  and  later,  Mr.  Lloyd  Owens  became 
organist,  and  the  music  of  the  Church  continued  to  flourish.  The 
Rector's  love  of  music  and  encouraging  of  the  choir's  efforts  had 
much  to  do  with  its  success. 

When  Mr.  Riddle  left  the  parish  in  the  summer  of  1971,  he 
and  his  family  left  many  friends.  A  tangible  reminder  remained 
in  the  active  paddle-racket  league  which  he  had  started.  He  had 
come  to  Tarboro  a  paddle-racket  champion;  he  soon  found  a 
group  eager  to  learn  the  game.  A  court  was  built  in  an  old  ware- 
house, to  remain  in  use  long  after  he  had  departed. 

The  work  begun  by  Mr.  Riddle  flourished  long  after  his 
departure  to  take  a  church  in  Virginia.  Aside  from  instituting  the 
parish   nursery   school  and    retarded   children's  center  afore- 
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mentioned,  he  endeared  the  Altar  Guild  to  him  forever  by  his 
constant  appreciation  of  their  work.  By  breakfast  parties  and  by 
thank-you  letters  following  each  woman's  month's  work,  he 
expressed  his  thanks  for  the  work  so  necessary  but  so  frequently 
taken  for  granted  by  the  parish. 

In  1971,  Calvary  Church  and  Churchyard  were  put  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Her  long  history,  taken  for  granted  by 
generations  of  parishioners,  became  the  concern  of  the  Rev. 
Mayo  Little,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Riddle.  Mr.  Little  proposed 
that  the  old  sacristy  of  the  Church  be  used  as  an  Archives  Room, 
and  that  all  material  pertaining  to  the  Church's  history  be 
collected  there  and  made  available  to  interested  researchers.  The 
small  room  was  furnished  with  shelves,  cabmets,  a  desk,  com- 
fortable chairs  and  lights.  Parishioners  brought  old  clippings, 
letters,  records,  pictures,  and  other  momentos  of  earlier  times. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Johnston,  Jr.,  a  son  of  the  parish,  donated  his 
many-year-old  collection  of  clippings  and  pictures  about 
Calvary  in  memory  of  his  mother.  Soon  a  sizeable  archive  was 
collected,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  continue  to  grow. 

Mr.  Little  continued  the  emphasis  on  the  Altar  Guild's 
work,  and  in  a  new  and  constructive  way;  he  was  a  meticulous 
"housekeeper"  of  the  whole  Church  plant,  and  saw  to  it  that  the 
women  themselves  polished  and  cleaned  and  brightened  the 
furnishings  and  appointments  in  a  fashion  that  had  never  been 
seen  before  in  Calvary. 

The  Wednesday  morning  Bible  study  group  instituted  by 
Mr.  Little  flourished  and  added  much  to  the  prayer  life  of  the 
parishioners  involved  in  it.  His  counselling  of  the  Church- 
women's  program  chairmen  resulted  in  years  of  notable  studies 
in  that  group. 

In  January,  1982,  Mr.  Little  resigned  as  rector  to  go  to  St. 
Luke's,  Salisbury.  His  ten-year  ministry  had  been  a  fruitful  one, 
and  the  town  as  well  as  the  Church  mourned  his  and  his  family's 
departure. 

Again,  the  parish  was  without  a  rector,  but  not  without 
devoted  and  able  leaders.  The  Senior  Warden,  Mr.  L.  G.  Shook, 
the  Junior  Warden,  Mr.  Joel  Bourne,  and  the  Vestry  maintained 
an  active  program  of  services;  visiting  ministers  kindly  came  to  of- 
ficiate; lay  readers,  organist,  acolytes  and  choir  saw  that  the 
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services  continued  without  a  hitch.  The  congregation  did  their 
part  by  their  faithful  attendance  and  their  quick  response  to  calls 
on  their  time  and  talents. 

The  life  of  a  parish  is  not  unlike  any  other  life.  It  suffers  set- 
backs and  disappointments  with  its  periods  of  encouragement 
and  growth.  A  Church  may  not  rest  on  its  laurels  nor  simply 
reflect  the  glories  of  its  past  without  losing  its  usefulness  and 
becoming  a  dead  thing.  Calvary  Church  looks  forward  to  a 
future,  God  willing,  of  which  her  past  saints  and  heroes  would 
not  be  ashamed,  in  this  "fair  ground"  in  which  our  lot  has  fallen. 
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APPENDIX  A 
RECTORS 


ST.  MARY'S  CHURCH 

JBC       The  Rev.  James  Moir  1748  1764 

MSS*    The  Rev.  Henry  John  Burgess  1764  1774 

TRINITY  CHURCH 

DJ*       The  Rev.  John  Phillips  1819  1823 


CALVARY  CHURCH 

DJ*  The  Rev.  John  PhiUips 

DJ*  The  Rev.  William  Norwood 

DJ*  The  Rev.  John  Singietary 

DJ*  PhiHp  Berry,  Deacon 

Missionary-in-charge 

DJ*  The  Rev.  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire 

DJ*  The  Rev.  George  Hebbard 

DJ*  The  Rev.  Charles  Lorenzo  Hoffman 

DG*  The  Rev.  Martin  Luther  Poffenberger 

DJ*  The  Rev.  Edward  Watts  Gamble 

DJ*  The  Rev.  Frederick  Harriman  Harding 

DJ*  The  Rev.  Bertram  Ervin  Brown 

DJ*  The  Rev.  Mathew  George  Henry 

DJ*  The  Rev.  Robert  Malcolm  McNair 

DJ*  The  Rev.  Treadwell  Davison 

CD*  The  Rev.  Sidney  Grayson  Clary 

CD*  The  Rev.  John  Shelby  Spong 

CD*  The  Rev.  Charles  Morton  Riddle,  III 
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1819 

1823 

1832 

1834 

1834 

1836 

1841 

1841 

1842 

1889 

1889 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1897 

1897 

1903 

1903 

1908 

1909 

1935 

1936 

1943 

1943 

1947 

1948 

1951 

1951 

1957 

1957 

1965 

1966 

1971 

CD*       The  Rev.  Ichabod  Mayo  Little,  Jr.  1972  1982 

*JBC  MSS:  Bishop  Cheshire's  Manuscripts 
*DJ:  Diocesan  Journal 
*CD;  Clerical  Directory 


ASSISTANTS  AT  CALVARY  CHURCH 


DJ*  The  Rev.  Walter  Johnston  Smith 

CD*  The  Rev.  Clayton  Earle  BuUis  Robinson 

DJ*  The  Rev.  David  Watts  Yates 

CD*  The  Rev.  Gray  Temple 

DJ*  The  Rev.  Charles  Kane  Cobb  Lawrence 

CD*  The  Rev.  Joseph  William  O'Brien 

CD*  The  Rfv.  Foster  Nugent  Cox 

CD*  The  Rev.  Frederick  Leroy  Beard 

CD*  The  Rev.  Harper  Hunt  Comer 

CD*  The  Rev.  Joseph  Burroughs 

CD*  The  Rev.  Curtis  Tilley  Allen 


STUDENT  WORKERS 

This  chronicle  would  not  be  complete  without  making 
mention  of  the  many  students  who  worked  here  during  the 
summer  months,  or  became  deacons-in-training  under  the 
Rectors.  Church  records  are  unfortunately  not  complete  and  all 
names  are  not  available,  but  among  those  who  participated  in 
the  growth  of  Calvary  Parish  in  this  manner  were  the  Messrs. 
Holmes  Irwin,  William  Penn  Price,  Worth  Wicker,  J.  L. 
Peckham,  David  Guthrie,  Hunt  Comer,  Frank  Board,  William 
Lillycrop,  J.  Pickett  Miles,  Jr.,  and  Messrs.  Smith,  Bush, 
Roberson  and  Rodman. 
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1880 

1886 

1926 

1931 

1934 

1935 

1938 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1944 

1946 

1946 

1947 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1958 

1958 

1960 

1959 

1960 

Young  ministers  who  went  forth  from  this  parish  have  been 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Ernest  Winborne,  Frank  Pulley,  Parker 
Marks,  William  Edwards,  and  Noah  Baker  Howard.  The  Rev. 
Howard  Hickey,  not  a  member  of  Calvary  Church,  was  in- 
fluenced by  Mr.  Henry  to  join  the  Church  and  study  for  its 
ministry.  His  wife,  Mellie  Hussey  Hickey,  a  Tarboro  native,  was 
later  also  ordained  to  the  priesthood. 
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APPENDIX  B 

SOUTHERN  LAYMAN  WAS  A  RURAL  EVANGELIST 

From 
The  Spirit  of  Missions,  v.  95,  no.  9  (Sept.,  1930) 

For  nearly  fifty  years  Mr.  Sam  S.  Nash  labored 

among  his  rural  neighbors  whom  he  gathered  into 

missions  of  Calvary  Parish,  Tarboro. 

By  the  Rev.  Theodore  Partrick,  Jr. 
Editor,  the  Carolina  Churchman 

When  an  individual  becomes  an  institution  there's  an  inter- 
esting story  waiting  to  be  told.  When  that  individual  is  Sam  S. 
Nash,  of  Tarboro,  Edgecombe  County,  North  Carolina,  none  of 
the  materials  of  a  romance  are  lacking. 

Scion  of  one  of  North  Carolina's  most  distinguished  fami- 
lies, grandson  of  one  of  its  governors,  Mr.  Nash  is  today  at 
eighty-two  a  figure  of  statewide  importance.  But  when  one 
thinks  of  him  it  is  of  an  humble  yet  marvelously  effective  disciple 
of  Christ. 

The  setting  for  Mr.  Nash's  story  is  itself  deserving  of  a 
separate  story.  Calvary  Parish,  Tarboro,  comes  nearer  to  em- 
bracing all  of  the  activities  and  vital  statistics  of  a  missionary 
diocese  than  it  does  of  a  parish.  The  parish  church  is  the  center 
of  a  perfect  network  of  missions  that  it  has  founded,  nourished, 
and  is  today  ministering  to.  In  its  care  are  rural  churches,  cotton 
mill  churches,  and  chapels  in  charitable  institutions.  One  of  the 
colonial  parishes,  its  present  rector  is  the  Rev.  Bertram  Brown. 

In  the  center  of  the  manifold  activities  of  this  parish  is  Mr. 
Nash,  at  eighty-two  years  of  age  as  erect  and  tireless  as  ever.  One 
of  the  rural  churches  he  took  charge  of  in  its  infancy,  forty-six 
years  ago!  Two  others  he  established.  All  three  have  known  his 
loving  care  throughout  their  existence,  and  all  of  them  are 
visited  by  him  every  Sunday.  The  parish  church  sees  him  on 
Sunday  only  at  early  Celebration;  the  rest  of  the  day  he  is 
feeding  and  shepherding  the  sheep  of  his  fold.  And  for  forty-six 
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years  he  has  done  this,  without  one  cent  of  expense  to  the 
Church,  in  every  conceivable  kind  of  weather;  sometimes  on 
horseback,  sometimes  walking,  and  in  these  later  years  by  auto- 
mobile. He  has  been  more  than  a  missionary,  founding  churches 
and  leading  people  to  baptism  and  confirmation;  he  has  been  the 
friend,  counsellor,  father-confessor,  and  example  of  Christian 
Hfe  for  a  whole  county.  The  people  love  him  because  he  first  loved 
them.  They  go  to  him  for  every  kind  of  help,  for  they  know  they 
can  depend  on  him  to  understand. 

Much  of  what  Mr.  Nash  has  done  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  cooperation  of  associates,  clerical  and  lay,  men  and 
women.  In  the  forty-six  years  that  he  has  ministered  to  the 
people  of  the  country-side  in  Edgecombe  County  he  has  had  the 
active  and  loyal  assistance  of  innumerable  organists.  Church 
school  teachers,  chauffeurs,  and  priests.  But  this  long  and 
willing  train  of  attendants  is  but  another  tribute  to  the  man;  to 
his  profound  love  of  God  and  his  fellowman,  to  his  charm,  to  the 
noble  simplicity  and  depth  of  his  faith.  Men  and  women  have 
been  warmed  into  zeal  by  the  fires  that  burn  within  him,  and 
have  followed  him  without  delay. 

Forty-six  years  ago  Mr.  Nash  disengaged  himself  from  the 
activities  of  Calvary  Church  far  enough  to  permit  his  taking  the 
responsibility  for  carrying  on  a  country  mission,  some  ten  miles 
from  the  town  of  Tarboro,  started  by  a  young  woman,  Ida 
Staton,  who  later  married  a  son  of  the  rector  of  Calvary  parish, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire,  a  brother  of  Bishop  Cheshire. 
About  1881,  Miss  Staton,  fresh  from  the  teaching  and  influence 
of  St.  Mary's  School,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  returned  to  her 
home  in  a  section  of  Edgecombe  County  where  there  was  not  a 
single  member  of  the  Church.  She  began  a  Sunday  school  in  the 
Grange  Hall,  near  her  home.  At  first  she  taught  it  herself  and 
endeavored  to  interest  the  children  of  the  neighborhood  in  its 
teaching.  Finding  her  efforts  successful,  and  feeling  the  need  of 
assistance  she  called  upon  members  of  Calvary  Church,  several 
of  whose  young  men  and  women  became  interested  and  came  to 
her  aid.  The  Rev.  Walter  J.  Smith,  Dr.  Cheshire's  assistant  at 
Calvary  Church,  took  the  work  under  his  charge  and  began 
services,  which  soon  resulted  in  the  erection  of  St.  Mary's  chapel 
which  was  later  moved  to  Speed,  a  nearby  town.  In  1884  Mr. 
Nash  came  into  the  life  of  this  church,  and  has  been  there  ever 
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since.  Today  he  goes  there  every  Sunday  morning  to  conduct  the 
Sunday  school,  and  back  again  at  night  with  the  present  assis- 
tant at  Calvary  Church,  for  Evening  Prayer.  A  monumental 
labor  of  love  has  been  performed  in  this  half  century  that  St. 
Mary's,  Speed,  has  known  Mr.  Nash. 

A  child  of  this  labor  was  born  in  1891.  Several  young  girls 
who  had  attended  the  Sunday  School  at  St.  Mary's  moved  to 
another  community,  about  five  miles  distant.  On  Easter  Day, 
1891 ,  Mr.  Nash  received  a  letter  from  them,  inviting  him  to  start 
some  work  there.  On  the  following  Sunday,  he  began  a  Sunday 
school  in  a  hall  over  a  country  store,  and  from  that  beginning 
evolved  Grace  Memorial  Church,  Lawrence.  Mr.  Nash  was 
warned  by  residents  that  it  would  be  useless  to  begin  work  there, 
as  all  other  attempts  had  failed.  But  he  continued  to  go  there 
every  Sunday  afternoon,  after  his  morning  at  Speed,  until  in 
1894  a  beautiful  church  was  built  for  the  use  of  the  growing  con- 
gregation. Part  of  the  necessary  funds  for  the  new  church  were 
given  as  a  memorial  to  Eliza  Battle  Pittman.  An  anonymous  gift 
of  a  ten  dollar  gold  piece  was  the  initial  contribution.  The  people 
of  the  community  gave  much  of  their  labor  and  materials.  Miss 
Kate  Cheshire,  a  sister-in-law  of  Mr.  Nash  and  a  sister  of  the 
Bishop,  carved  the  beautiful  altar  and  reredos  that  are  the  prized 
possession  of  the  church.  Miss  Cheshire  did  another  piece  of 
work  in  connection  with  Grace  Church,  Lawrence,  that  has  had 
far-reaching  results.  In  the  nineties  the  people  were  as  badly  in 
need  of  schools  as  they  were  of  churches.  Miss  Kate,  as  she  is 
affectionately  known  in  the  Lawrence  community,  built  with  her 
own  funds  a  cottage  on  the  church  grounds,  and  for  several 
years  taught  and  maintained  a  school.  This  was  a  great  feeder 
for  the  Sunday  school  and  church. 

At  a  funeral  in  Grace  Church  one  afternoon  in  1910,  Mr. 
Nash  saw  a  large  group  of  men,  many  of  whom  were  strangers  to 
him.  One  thing  that  Mr.  Nash  will  not  do  is  to  let  a  man  who 
comes  under  his  observation  remain  a  stranger.  The  friendliest 
of  men,  he  radiates  a  geniality  and  courtesy  that  are  irresistible. 
He  inquired  about  these  men,  and  was  told  that  they  came  from 
a  backwoods  section,  remote  from  main  roads  and  churches. 
After  some  investigation  he  found  that  a  real  need  existed  for  a 
Simday  school  and  church  services  in  that  community,  four 
miles  from  Lawrence.  So  a  Sunday  school  was  started  at  once,  in 
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a  barn  owned  by  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Nash's.  An  acre  of  ground 
was  given,  and  a  church  building  begun  within  the  year.  It 
became  St.  Matthew's,  and  during  its  Hfe  has  served  the  commu- 
nity exceptionally  well.  For  twenty  years  the  growing  congrega- 
tion has  been  shepherded  by  Mr.  Nash.  St.  Matthew's  has  had  a 
good  confirmation  class  every  year,  and  innumerable  baptisms. 
Today  one  of  its  sons  is  in  a  seminary  of  the  Church.  It  has 
exerted  a  wide  influence  for  good,  as  well  as  had  a  vigorous  life. 
Its  annual  summer  picnics,  Christmas  parties,  and  Easter  cele- 
brations are  a  feature  of  the  social  as  well  as  the  religious  life  of 
the  whole  country-side.  On  all  such  occasions  Mr.  Nash  is  the 
greatest  factor. 

To  have  served  one  church  for  forty-six  years,  when  that 
church  was  some  miles  distant  from  one's  home  and  has  often 
had  to  be  reached  over  the  worst  possible  roads!  To  have 
founded  one  church,  and  constantly  cared  for  it  for  thirty-nine 
years!  To  have  founded  another  church  and  served  it  continu- 
ously for  twenty  years!  Surely  this  must  be  a  summary  of  a  work 
that  is  unique  in  the  records  of  the  Church,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  it  has  been  performed  by  a  layman  entirely  at  his  own 
expense.  And  by  "serving  the  Church"  is  meant  all  that  the  term 
implies,  the  ministry  of  teaching,  preaching,  and  pastoral  care. 
The  people  whose  lives  have  been  touched  by  Mr.  Nash  look  up 
to  him  for  all  sorts  of  advice,  spiritual  and  otherwise.  For  he  has 
visited  them  in  sickness,  been  first  to  send  a  donation  in  time  of 
adversity,  interested  himself  in  their  physical  welfare,  fought 
their  battles  with  them,  and  set  before  them  an  ideal  written  in 
his  own  character. 

All  that  Mr.  Nash  has  done  for  the  Church  and  for  the 
cause  of  Christ  has  been  done  in  the  midst  of  an  otherwise  busy 
life.  He  has  been  a  successful  business  man,  but  outside  of  a 
proper  provision  for  his  own  family,  all  the  money  that  he  has 
made  has  gone  back  to  enrich  the  lives  of  those  whom  he  has 
served.  At  eighty-two  he  continues  to  work  as  hard  as  ever,  in 
order  that  he  may  continue  to  give.  To  say  the  people  of  Edge- 
combe County  honor  and  love  him  is  to  understate  the  fact. 
They  adore  him.  He  has  given  everything  and  taken  nothing. 
Absolutely  nothing  has  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ministry  to  them; 
neither  business  engagements,  the  comforts  of  home,  weather, 
lack  of  roads,  or  anything  else. 
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Mr.  Brown,  rector  of  Calvary  Parish,  tells  a  story  of  Mr. 
Nash's  zeal  and  devotion.  Back  in  1909,  when  Mr.  Brown  had 
just  come  to  the  parish,  he  went  with  Mr.  Nash  to  the  diocesan 
convention;  Mr.  Nash  was  then  suffering  with  an  affection  of  his 
left  arm,  which  caused  him  to  carry  it  in  a  sling.  While  in  Raleigh 
for  the  convention  he  slipped  on  the  pavement,  his  face  and  right 
arm  getting  the  full  force  of  a  heavy  blow.  What  was  Mr. 
Brown's  surprise  the  following  morning  to  see  Mr.  Nash  being 
helped  into  his  buggy,  with  both  arms  in  a  sling,  and  his  face 
bandaged  so  that  only  one  eye  was  visible!  In  this  condition  he 
was  on  his  way  to  his  missions,  a  way  he  has  gone  all  these  years 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  of  humanity. 


Since  this  story  of  Mr.  Nash's  devoted  volunteer  rural 
ministry  was  put  into  type,  word  has  come  of  his  death.  His  own 
personal  service  is  ended  but  already  other  laymen  have  volun- 
teered and  are  carrying  on  the  work  he  has  laid  down. 
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APPENDIX  C 

MEMORIALS 

In  the  Church: 

The  crucifixion  window  behind  the  altar,  given  by  CaroUne 
Dancy  Wesson. 

Small  window  behind  altar,  epistle  side  (chalice),  given  by 
Arabella  Clark  Parker. 

Window  on  north  side  of  chancel:  the  Infant  Jesus,  in  memory 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire,  D.D.,  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth  Toole  Cheshire,  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  Dec.  29,  1914,  by  his  children.  (The  face  of  Simeon  is 
a  portrait  of  Dr.  Cheshire.) 

Windows  of  the  north  aisle,  front  to  back: 

Floral  design:  In  memory  of  Florida  Cotten  Saunders,  wife 

of  William  L.  Saunders,  1841    -    1865. 

The  Good  Samaritan,  given  in  memory  of  Col.  John  W. 

Gordon,  1847    -    1928,  by  his  wife. 

St.  Paul,  in  memory  of  Gen.  William  Dorsey  Pender,  1834 

-  1863. 

Angel,  in  memory  of  Kate  Staton  by  her  children,  1925. 

Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  given  by  Rebecca  D.  Bridgers  in 

memory  of  her  mother,  Laura  Clark  Bridgers,  1962. 

Window  on  south  side  of  chancel;  The  Good  Shepherd,  "To  the 
glory  of  God  and  in  loving  memory  of  the  Rev.  Bertram 
Ervin  Brown,  D.D.,  Rector  of  this  Church  for  28  years." 

Windows  of  the  south  aisle,  in  order: 

Moses,  in  memory  of  Frederick  Philips,  1838   -    1905. 

"Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me"  in  memory  of 

Fiancis  Little  Dancy,  1859. 

The  Holy  Family,  in  memory  of  Samuel  Simpson  Nash  and 

Annie  Gray  Cheshire  Nash,  given  by  their  daughter  Annie 

Gray  Sprunt. 

Angel  Window,  in  memory  of  Annie  Hyman  Phihps 

Jackson,  by  her  children. 

Four  windows  across  back  of  church: 

Virgin  and  child,  given  by  Carter  Darrow  in  memory  of  his 
wife. 
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Baptist  of  Jesus,  given  in  memory  of  John  Oscar  and 

Fannie  Rowe  Worsley. 

The  child  Jesus,  given  by  Mary  Ann  Peterson  Bryan  "in 

humble  gratitude  for  my  Sunday  School  children",  1900  — 

1950. 

Flight   into    Egypt,   given   in  memory  of  Nicholas  and 
Martha  Randolph  Constantine. 

The  light  behind  the  star  window  above  the  chancel  was  given  by 
Miss  Miriam  Lanier  in  memory  of  Katharine  Winberley 
Bourne,  1896  1922,  fulfilling  an  expressed  wish  of  Miss 
Bourne  before  she  died  as  a  missionary  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  organ  pipes  which  for  many  years  hid  the  rose  window  in 
the  rear  of  the  Church  were  removed  and  relocated  by 
means  of  a  gift  of  the  Rev.  Worth  Wicker  in  memory  of  his 
wife,  Ella  Banning  Pender  Wicker,  1966. 

The  font  cover  and  the  chalice  holder,  both  carved  and  given  by 
Miss  Kate  Cheshire,  daughter  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Cheshire. 

The  font,  given  by  the  children  of  the  Sunday  School. 

Processional  Cross,  given  in  memory  of  Pierre  Bayard  Cox,  Jr. 
1892. 

Processional  torches,  given  by  Julian  Hyman  in  memory  of  his 
sister. 

Processional  flags: 

American,  given  in  memory  of  Samuel  Simpson  Nash,  Jr., 
by  his  wife. 

Church  flag,  given  in  memory  of  Robert  Brent  Drane,  by 
his  sister,  Jaquelin  Drane  Nash. 

Candle  lighter  and  extinguisher,  in  memory  of  Martha  Howard 
Lewis,  by  her  family. 

Altar  cross,  given  in  memory  of  Newsome  Jones  Pittman  by  his 
wife,  1896. 

Eucharistic  candles  given  in  memory  of  Emerelda  James  Pender 
by  her  husband,  James  Pender,  1914. 

Seven-branch  candelabra,  in  memory  of  Matthew  Weddell  and 
Hugh  McNair  Weddell,  by  their  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
A.  Weddell. 
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Memorial  tablets:  to  Dr.  Cheshire  by  sacristy  door,  1899;  to  Mr. 
Brown,  in  rear  of  church,  1937. 

Missal  stand  in  memory  of  Eliza  Battle  Pittman,  given  by 
Calvary  Church  Sunday  School,  1893. 

Altar  vases,  given  in  memory  of  Lucy  Edwards  Daniel  by  her 
brother,  Solomon  Edwards. 

Altar  Hangings: 

White,  given  in  memory  of  Miss  Nannie  Grist  by  Miss  Rena 

Clark.  These  were  replaced  by  Miss  Nan  Clark,  and  later 

replaced  (1981)  by  Mahlon  Deloatch  in  memory  of  his 

parents.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mahlon  Deloatch. 

Purple,  given  in  memory  of  Mary  Meade  Bridgers  by  her 

husband   Henry  Clark  Bridgers.  Replaced  by  Mrs.  Jack 

Denson  in  memory  of  her  husband,  1976. 

Red,  given  by  Frank  Rives  in  memory  of  his  wife,  1968. 

Green,  given  in  memory  of  Louise   Barlow  Bryan  and 

William  Dempsey  Bryan  by  their  children,  1976. 

Funeral  Palls: 

Purple,  given  by  Mrs.  Edward  U.  Lewis  in  memory  of  Miss 
Miriam  Lanier. 

White,  given  by  W.  Eugene  Simmons  in  memory  of  his 
brother  James  E.  Simmons,  111,  1976. 

Chalice  and  Paten,  given  by  their  children  in  memory  of  the 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire  on  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  their  wedding.  The  stones  in  the  chalice  are 
native  North  Carolina  gems,  found  by  Bishop  Cheshire. 

Gold  Vermeil  chalice  given  by  Archie  Burnette  in  memory  of  his 
mother  and  sister. 

Intinction  cup,  in  memory  of  Helen  Stanley  Leggett  by  her 
sister-in-law,  Mary  Leggett  McDowell,  1965. 

Ciborium  given  in  memory  of  Harriet  Ann  and  William  Lewis 
Barlow,  by  their  children. 

Cruet  given  in  memory  of  Albert  L.  Pike  by  his  wife. 

Lavabo  given  in  memory  of  Ida  Lee  Bryan  Lyon,  1852  —  1940. 

Ewer  in  memory  of  Josephine  Cheshire  Lewis  by  her  mother, 
1895. 
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Communion  linen  set,  in  memory  of  Sarah  Barham  Hargrove, 
by  Emma  and  Lucy  Parker  and  friends,  1973. 

Hymn  Boards,  in  memory  of  Thomas  Edward  Lewis  and  Eliza 
McNair  Lewis. 

Pulpit  given  in  memory  of  Mary  Eliza  Battle  Pittman  by  her 
daughter  Cornelia  Pittman  Battle  Bradford,  1906. 

Lectern  given  in  memory  of  Thaddeus  W.  Thrash  by  his  wife, 
1918. 

Lectern  Bible  given  in  memory  of  Mary  Lindsay  Foxhall  by  her 
daughter. 

Altar  rail  given  in  memory  of  EUza  Battle  Pittman  by  her 
mother. 

Kneeling  cushions  at  altar  rail,  given  in  memory  of  Susie  Baker 
Foxhall  by  her  nieces,  1969. 

Choir  screen  given  in  memory  of  Rena  Hoyt  Clark  by  her 
family,  1943. 

Banisters  at  chancel  steps:  gospel  side  for  Mary  Simmons  King 
by  her  sons,  1955.  Epistle  side  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Rogers  in 
memory  of  R.  E.  L.  and  Emma  S.  Cook. 

Litany  desk  given  in  memory  of  W.  H.  and  M.  H.  Pippen,  1905. 

Portable  communion  service  given  by  Miriam  Lanier  in  memory 
of  her  parents,  1920. 

Brass  umbrella  stand,  south  vestibule,  in  memory  of  E.  L. 
Clayton  by  his  family,  1978. 

An  organ,  the  gift  of  the  women  of  the  Church  in  1914,  was  re- 
worked in  1950  with  a  new  console  relocated  in  the  south 
balcony.  This  renovation  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  James 
Laurence  Sprunt.  In  1971,  this  organ  was  replaced  by  a  new 
organ,  the  gift  of  Russell  Clark  and  members  of  the 
congregation. 

Alms  basins:  large  receiving  basin,  embossed,  given  in  1917  by 
George  L.  Pender  in  memory  of  his  wife.  This  basin  was 
injured  and  is  now  in  the  Church  archives  room.  It  was 
replaced  by  a  facsimile  by  S.  N.  Clark,  Jr.,  Virginia  Clark 
Jenkins,  and  Nancy  Clark  Stronach  in  memory  of  their 
parents. 
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A  pair  of  alms  basins,  similar  in  design  to  the  large  receiving 
basin,  were  also  the  gift  of  George  L.  Pender,  in  1916.  These 
were  stolen,  and  replaced  by  the  children  of  S.  N.  and 
Louise  Wilson  Clark,  in  memory  of  D.  Russell  Clark.  A 
pair  of  plain  brass  alms  basins,  in  memory  of  Hester  Lewis 
Forbes,  by  her  husband,  J.  W.  Forbes,  1936. 

Baptismal  shell,  silver,  given  as  a  thankoffering  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Vick,  1976. 

Hymnals:  1928  edition,  given  by  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  in 
memory  of  Bishop  Penick,  1960. 

Small  hymnals  given  in  1950  in  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Carstarphen  by  their  son,  J.  M.  Carstarphen,  Jr. 
Blue  hymnals  given  by  Men's  Service  Club,  1958. 
Blue  Choir  edition,  given  by  Calvary  Choir  in  memory  of 
Nancy  Smoot  Norfleet,  1978. 

Advent  candle  stand,  in  memory  of  Thelma  Ruffin  Denson  by 
her  family,  1981. 

Brass  memorial  plaque,  in  memory  of  Thelma  Ruffin  Denson, 
given  by  her  god -daughter,  Katharine  Spong,  1981. 

Doors  from  main  and  south  vestibules,  into  church  (wood  and 
leather)  given  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Fluck  by  her 
family,  1977. 

Flooring,  south  vestibule,  given  by  his  family  in  memory  of  E.  L. 
Clayton,  1978. 

Brick  walks  in  churchyard: 

Connecting  east,  south  and  west  gates:  in  memory  of  Nan  Clark 
by  Sam,  Russell  and  Will  Clark,  1962. 

North  gate  to  chapel  and  cloister:  in  memory  of  James  E.  and 
Mary  Keelhn  Simmons,  by  their  children,  1966. 

South  side  of  church,  in  memory  of  L.  W.  and  Ann  Shook,  by 
their  son  Lenoir  G.  Shook. 

East  side  of  church,  in  memory  of  H.  H.  Philips  by  Mrs.  Philips 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H    H.  Philips,  Jr. 

Churchyard  wall,  in  memory  of  Robert  Henry  and  Mellie 
Hanks  Pender  by  their  son,  David  Pender,  1926. 
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Cloister  connecting  church  and  parish  house,  given  in  memory 
of  Martha  Hyman  PhiUps  by  Leila  PhiUps  Gilliam,  her 
daughter,  1926. 

In  All  Saints  Chapel: 

The  chapel  furniture,  with  the  exception  of  the  pulpit  and 
lectern,  given  in  memory  of  William  Samuel  Clark,  1864  — 
1923,  by  his  family. 

Altar  cross,  given  as  a  thankoffering  by  Miss  Kate  Cheshire  for 
a  recovery  from  illness.  Brought  from  the  Old  Chapel. 

Lectern  Bible,  in  memory  of  Mary  Elizabeth  Beatty,  1879-1943. 

Altar  candlesticks,  given  by  Mrs.  Lossie  Grist  Clark. 

Missal  stand,  in  memory  of  Ernanie  Grafflin  Rogers,  1916. 

Altar  vases,  in  memory  of  Lucy  Edwards  Daniel,  by  her  family. 

The  chapel  organ,  given  in  memory  of  Leila  Philips  Gilliam, 
1880  -  1957,  by  her  sons.  Replaced  by  a  harpsichord  in 
memory  of  Nancy  Smoot  Norfleet  by  her  family,  1979. 

The  small  processional  cross,  given  in  appreciation  of  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Peterson  Bryan  for  her  fifty  years  as  Sunday 
School  teacher,  1950. 

The  font,  not  a  memorial,  was  brought  from  the  Old  Church. 

Chalice  and  paten  and  ciborium,  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Blount  Cheshire  and  his  wife  by  their  children. 

Lavabo  in  memory  of  James  and  Sallie  Pippen  Pender,  by  their 
children,  1927. 

Needlepoint  chair  seats  done  and  given  in  memory  of  Samuel 
Gatlin  Jenkins  by  Jaquehn  Drane  Nash,  1971.  (The  seals 
are  those  of  the  National  Church  and  of  the  Diocese  of 
North  Carohna.) 

Two  brass  offering  basins  in  memory  of  Sarah  IVlildred  Davis, 
1827  -    1919. 

Prayer  Book  Missal  in  memory  of  Helen  Grafflm  Hooper. 

Outside  lights  in  memory  of  Orren  Williams,  Jr. 
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PARISH  HOUSE  AND  MEMORIAL  HALL 

Desk  in  Rector's  office  in  memory  of  Walter  Hargrove  by  his 
family. 

Silver  pitcher  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Charles  Fluck  by  St. 
Catherine's  Branch  of  the  Episcopal  Churchwomen,  1978. 

Silver  punch  bowl,  tray  and  ladle  in  memory  of  Sarah  Bass  by 
her  husband,  A.  B.  Bass,  1967. 

Furnishings,  Memorial  Hall  parlor  in  memory  of  Ellenor  Reed 
by  Katherine  Pender,  1960. 

Photographs  of  Church  and  Churchyard  in  Parish  House  and 
Memorial  Hall  in  memory  of  her  parents  by  Mildred  L. 
Hornthal,  and  of  his  parents  by  Harold  Simpson. 
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NOTES 


CHAPTER  I 


1  Colonial  Records  of  N.  C. 

2  Ibid. 

3  "It  is  interesting  to  observe  in  this  connection  that  a 
distinct  trace  of  the  old  religious  establishment  of  the 
Province  runs  down  through  our  civil  institutions  until  the 
total  overthrow  of  the  old  system  in  1868.  Up  to  that  time, 
the  county  officers  who  had  charge  of  the  poor  were  known 
as  Wardens  of  the  Poor.  This  was  but  a  survival  of  the  old 
office  of  Church  Wardens."  13  p.  J. B.C.  Manuscript. 

4  It  should  be  explained  here  that  a  parish  roll  often  in- 
cluded only  the  names  of  taxables,  or  men  owning  their 
own  land  and  capable  of  bearing  arms. 

5  "The  Bishops  Come  to  Lambeth,"  Dewi  Morgan 

6  Governor  Dobbs,  1760-1764. 

7  This  building  was  probably  diagonally  across  the  inter- 
section of  St.  James  and  St.  David  Streets  from  our  present 
Churchyard.  Dr.  Cheshire  wrote  in  1877,  "In  1858  ...  I 
suggested  to  Mr.  J.S.  Dancy,  the  Mayor,  as  a  means  of 
enlarging  the  burial  space  for  the  public  needs,  that  the 
Commissioners  should  pull  down  the  old  church  .  . .  which 
was  then  unsafe,  from  dilapidation,  and  if  they  would 
enclose  the  ground,  I  would  lay  it  off  and  improve  it  for  a 
public  cemetery.  This  was  done,  and  I  worked  on  it  for 
years,  and  if  the  improvements  had  been  kept  up,  it  would 
have  been,  by  this  time,  as  beautiful  a  place  as  could  be 
found  in  this  country;  but  succeeding  boards  of  Commis- 
sioners neglected  it,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  and  it  has 
sadly  depreciated." 

CHAPTER  II 

1  Morgan 

2  Ibid. 

3  The  venerable  Bishop  was  known  for  the  sharpness  of  his 
speech  when  aroused.  Once,  when  he  was  still  a  parish 
priest,  he  was  criticizing  a  member  of  his  church.  When  a 
friend  reminded  him  that  the  man  under  attack  was  a  pillar 
of  his  congregation,  Ravenscroft  cried,  "Pillar!  I'd  rather 
have  a  caterpillar!" 
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4  The  Toole  family  is  an  example  of  one  which  had  been 
prominent  in  the  old  Church  of  England  congregation,  but 
had  turned  to  another  body  after  the  Revolution.  Bishop 
Asbury,  the  famous  missionary  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  also  the  Rev.  Mr.  McAden,  visited  the  Toole  planta- 
tion at  Shiloh,  and  mentioned  in  their  diaries  being  enter- 
tained by  "Brother  Toole,"  and  later,  after  Toole's  death, 
by  "Sister  Toole."  The  daughters  of  the  family  remained 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  their  families  were 
among  the  strong  backbone  of  the  congregation  when  the 
Episcopal  Church  was  formed. 

5  Bp.  JBC  Manuscript  History  (1878)  The  Bishop  says 
that  this  was  the  first  consecrated  church  in  Edgecombe. 

6  The  latter  reverend  gentleman  left  behind  him  several 
valuable  theological  works,  which  seem  to  have  formed  the 
first  Parish  Library. 

CHAPTER  HI 

1  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  although  the  name  of 
the  congregation  had  changed  from  the  original  old  St. 
Mary's,  to  Trinity,  and  then  to  Calvary,  there  was  a  link 
from  the  first  congregation  straight  through  to  the  third,  in 
the  persons  of  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Theophilus  Parker  and 
Mrs.  James  West  Clark.  These  were  the  daughters  of 
Laurence  Toole,  an  early  settler  in  Edgecombe.  These 
ladies  had  been  baptized,  according  to  family  tradition,  in 
old  St.  Mary's  parish  church.  They  and  their  families,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.R.  Lloyd  and  their  family,  made  up  the 
congregation  Mr.  Cheshire  found  when  he  got  to  Tarboro. 

2  Frederick  Law  Olmstead:  "A  Journey  in  the  Seaboard 
Slave  States."  (1856) 

3  Bp.  JBC  Manuscript,  "Life  of  my  Father" 

4  The  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  was  conferred  on  him  by 
Madison  College,  Sharon,  Miss.,  in  1861. 

CHAPTER  IV 

1     The  altar  cross  is  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Mizell. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

1  This  position,  now  known  as  Undersecretary  of  the 
Navy,  was  held  by  Clark  1829-1831,  under  his  friend, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Branch,  during  Jackson's 
presidency. 

2  Letter  from  Henry  Wilkins  Lewis  to  the  author. 

CHAPTER  Vn 

1  He  had  been  ordained  to  the  priesthood  at  the  close  of 
the  Diocesan  Convention  at  St.  Paul's,  Winston- Salem, 
May  30,  1880. 

2  Later  Bishop  of  South  Carolina,  1960. 

3  Later  Bishop  of  Western  North  Carolina,  1948. 

4  An  interesting  19th  c.  Italianate  building  on  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Church  Streets,  replaced  in  1963  by  the  present 
town  hall. 

5  Some  of  these  pictures  are  among  the  illustrations  of  this 
book. 

6  Later  Bishop  of  Newark. 
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Pettigrew,  Rev.  Chas.     13,  14,  15 
Phelps,  Rev.  R.  R.     55 
Philips,  Frederick     73;  Mrs.     73,  78;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.     77; 

H.  H.,  Jr.     40;  family     19 
Phillips,  Rev.  John     16,  65;  James  John     31;  Geo.     16 
Pike,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.     75 
Pippen,  W.  M.  and  M.  H.     76 
Pittman,  EHza  Battle     52,  70,  75,  76;  Mrs.  N.  J.     51,  74; 

Mary  E.  B.     76 
Plymouth,  Battle  of    27,  49 
Poffenberger,  Rev.  M.  L.     33,  65 
Powell,  W.  S.     83 
Prayer  Book,  Confederate     28 
Price,  Rev.  W.  P.     66 
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Pulley,  Rev.  Frank     67;  Merkle     60 
Purdue,  John     31 
Putnam,  Emily     58,  62 

Rainsford,  Rev.  Giles     2 

Randolph,  Margaret     19 

Ravenscroft,  Bp.     17,80 

Rectories  of  Calvary  Church     23,  33,  34,  57 

Reed,  Ellenor    60,  79 

Revolutionary  War    9  ff. 
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Riddle,  Rev.  C.  M.,  Ill     62,  65 
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